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VER THE years The Progressive has steadily in- 
creased in popularity as supplementary reading in 
high school and college classrooms until today it is stand- 
ard fare for hundreds of students from Maine to Hawaii. 
In recent years there has been a considerable broadening 
of the educational uses to which The Progresstve is put: 
many adult study groups are using the magazine reg- 
ularly as the basis of their weekly or monthly discussions 
of world affairs. 

With the new school semester only a few weeks off, 
and with adults about to resume their activities after the 
holidays, we would like to call attention to the special 
subscription plan The Progressive offers to students of all 
ages: 

Ten or more students may subscribe at the rate of 
only fifty cents per student per semester, on the single 
condition that all the magazines may be sent in one 
bundle to one address. 

Sample copies will be sent free to anyone interested 
in arranging a group subscription. Just drop a letter or a 
post card to the Circulation Department. 


\dvertisers are an exacting group; they demand re- 
sults, rightly enough. In this space in the December issue 
we quoted from two happy advertisers who reported 
gratifying returns from their ads in The Progressive. And 
now we're feeling the results—a modest flurry of inquiries 
and orders from others eager to reach a discriminating 
audience 

One of the orders came from a New England lady 
who laid down a challenge in forthright Yankee style 
with an advertisement in this month’s classified column 
(inside back cover) that asserts flatly: “Test Case. Let's 
see if this ad gets results from The Progresstve’s ‘unusually 
discriminating’ readers.” 

We cheerfully accept the challenge, Carol Brown of 
Vermont; we are confident that the results will benefit 
both you and The Progressive. 

But it is The Progressive’s subscribers who have the 
opportunity to prove the soundness of our confidence in 
our magazine as an excellent advertising medium for the 
right merchandise. During the recent Membership cam- 
paign a fair number of contributors suggested that a great 
ly increased volume of advertising would help put The 
Progressive on a far sounder financial basis. We concur 
heartily. 

Che best way they and other subscribers can help us 
build advertising revenue is to examine the advertise 
ments in each issue and patronize our advertisers when 
ever they reasonably can. Don’t forget to say, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive’ when buying or in 
quiring from advertisers. 
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“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH 


AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOlL 


FREE 


Holiday Greetings 


-_—" THE people of 

fought so magnificently for free- 
dom—against the cruel odds of Soviet 
tanks and tyranny 

Holiday Greetings. 


Hungary who 


To the people of Poznan, and of 
the other communities of Poland, who 
raised the year’s first banner for lib- 
erty in occupied Eastern Europe 

Holiday Greetings. 


To the youth in all the Soviet satel- 
lite countries, many of them teen- 
agers, the fires and fanned 
the flames of freedom, thus striking a 
mortal blow at the Kremlin's hope 
that this new generation reared ex- 
clusively under Communist indoctri- 
nation would serve the mother coun- 
try subserviently— 

Holiday Greetings. 


who set 


To the government and people of 
impoverished Austria for performing 
quietly and efficiently their errand of 
mercy in taking so many Hungar 
ian refugees into their hearts and 
homes— 

Holiday Greetings. 


To that small band of reasonable 
men in Algeria and that smaller com- 
pany of rational men in France who 
continue to work, against staggering 
odds, for a viable settlement of a con 
flict that could dwarf the explosion 
in the Middle Eas: 

Holiday Greetings 


To those colonial subjects of Great 
Britain from Cyprus to Singapore who 
are searching for the most hopeful 
road to independence 

Holiday Greetings. 


To Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, who 
has braved the wrath of hot-tempered 
partisans in the bitter conflicts of re- 
cent months as he pursued his cease- 
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less and selfless quest for the begin 
nings of peace 
Holiday 


Greetings. 


To the United Nations which has 
served, however erratically, as the 
conscience of mankind, and which, in 
recent months, has carried prodigious 
burdens on its frail shoulders 


Holiday 


Greetings 


To President Dwight D. Eisenhow 
er, who faces gargantuan problems as 
he approaches his second term 


Holiday 


To Adlai E who con 
tributed measurably to the raising of 
campaign standards in the United 
States and who, despite two defeats at 
the polls, has added significantly to 
the nation’s political education 

Holiday Greetings 


Greetings. 


Stevenson, 


To Eleanor Roosevelt, who com 
bines grace, tolerance, and militancy 
in her continuing appeal to reason on 
the major issues of our time 

Holiday Greetings 


To Chief Justice Earl Warren and 
the Associate Justices who stood with 


him in strengthening the United 
States Supreme Court as the guard 

of our liberties, notably in cases dut 
ing the past year involving the rights 
of minorities, freedom of 
and racial 


Holiday 


onscience 
integration 
Greetings 


To the school administrators, 
ents, teachers, and school children of 
Washington, D.C., St. Louis, Mis 
and Kentucky, for 


facing up to coping 


Louisville 


and 


sour, 
with the 
problems of racial integration in tl 
public schools 


Holiday 


e 


Greeting 


Kave 
entertainers ol 


To Danny one of the 


great 
our age, for 


unselfishly of his time and talents to 


giving so 


bringing a bit of happiness to count 
less children around the world as he 
roamed the earth under the 
of the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund 


He liday 


auspices 


Greetings 


To Benny Goodman, who has 
proved himself a prince of good-will 
as well as the king of swing as h 
the world with 
bringing the peoples of 


Europe, and South 
} 


travels his orchestra 
Asia, Africa 
America some of 
the finest of American jazz and the 
best of American 


Holiday 


conduct 


Greetings 


To Isaac Stern, celebrated Amer 


violinist, the 
Orchestra, and the 


ican Boston Symphon 
cast of Porg 

Bess for expressing forms of American 
art and 
peoples of the Soviet Union 


Holiday 


culture sO superbly to the 


Greetings 


To Herbert I 
retiring as United States Senator from 
New York, for his unparalleled con 
tribution to 
his long 


-hman, who is no. 


better government and 


often lonely struggle for 





tolerance, freedom of conscience, and 
equality of opportunity— 
Holiday Greetings. 


To Charles E. Bohlen, our ambas- 
sador to the Soviet Union, who has 
set a shining example for American 
diplomats by performing his delicate 
mission, frequently against heart- 
breaking odds, with exceptional skill 
and patience and a genuine determi- 
nation to know and understand the 
people and the culture of the country 
to which he is accredited— 

Holiday Greetings. 


To the American Friends Service 
Committee, which continues to do so 
much so quietly in its overseas relief 
program, its domestic efforts to im- 
prove race relations, its program of 
peace education, and its readiness to 
provide a platform for both sides of 
controversial issues— 

Holiday Greetings. 


To the Reverand Martin Luther 
King, Jr., and his Montgomery Im- 
provement Association, for their gal- 
lant and successful application of 
passive resistance to bus segregation in 
that Alabama city— 

Holiday Greetings. 


To President Edwin B. Fred and 
the Board of Regents of the University 
of Wisconsin, for standing firmly 
against the witch-hunting pressures of 
the Wisconsin Department of the 
American Legion— 

Holiday Greetings. 


To the Fund for the Republic, 
for its program of initiating and fi- 
nancing a wide variety of projects 
designed to safeguard and strengthen 
our liberties and heighten opportuni- 
ties for racial minorities— 

Holiday Greetings. 


To the American Civil Liberties 
Union, and its affiliates throughout 
the country, for standing guard so 
vigilantly in defense of the letter and 
spirit of the Bill of Rights— 

Holiday Greetings. 


To the Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts, for repudiating the censorship 
pressure of super-patriots in a state- 
ment which emphasized that “it is 
important once and for all to dissi- 
pate this nonsense that any single 
group in our community is the cus- 
todian of the patriotism of the rest 
of us’ — 


Holiday Greetings. 


To the people of Alaska, who rati- 
fied, by a margin of better than two 
to one, a constitution for statehood 
that included among other guaran- 
tees of freedom a provision that “the 
right of all persons to fair and just 
treatment in the course of legislative 
and executive investigations shall not 
be infringed” — 

Holiday Greetings. 


To John Orr, Miami lawyer, who 
stood alone in the Florida legislature 
to vote against a group of bills de- 
signed to circumvent the Supreme 
Court's desegregation order— 

Holiday Greetings. 


To the American Association of 
University Professors, for boldly con- 
fronting the issue of discharges by 
timorous college boards and admin- 
istrators teachers have been 
under fire— 

Holiday Greetings. 


where 


To Archbishop Joseph Francis 
Rummel of the Archdiocese of New 
Orleans, and the Roman Catholic 
Church in general, for their enlight- 
ened position on segregation in the 
South and their pioneering efforts in 
parochial school integration— 

Holiday Greetings. 


To Edward P. Morgan of the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Company and Eric 
Sevareid of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, for their consistently high 
standards in presenting the news and 
their interpretative commentary— 

Holiday Greetings. 


To the great majority of the cit- 
izens of strife-torn Clinton, Tennes- 
see, for rejecting a racist candidate 
for mayor and electing, by a four to 


one margin, the candidate who stood 
firmly for compliance with the Su 
preme Court decision on integration 
of the public schools— 

Holiday Greetings 


To New York City’s Police Com 
missioner Stephen P. Kennedy, for his 
thoughtful statement on the proper 
function of the police in a democratic 
maintain the delicate 
balance between the liberty of the in 


society—‘‘to 


society 


dividual and the demands of 
for protection against crime 
constantly 


The policeman must be 
mindful of the civil rights of all the 
people” 


Holiday 


~ »primna 
Greet 1gs 


To the members of The Progres 
sive’s staff, to those who write for us, 
to the typesetters, proofreaders, make 
up men, engravers, and pressmen who 
help produce The Progressive, and to 
the postmen who deliver the mag 
azine to subscribers in all the 48 
states and 60 foreign countries 

Holiday Greetings. 


To Members of 
the 


publishes 


The Progres 
sive, Inc., non-profit founda- 
tion that the magazine, 
whose generous contributions in 1956 
make continued publication in 1957 
possible 

Holiday Greetings. 


the 


To all our subscribers around the 
world 


Holiday Greetings. 


And to all men and women every 
where deepest 
Holiday Season is for Peace on Earth, 
Good Will to Men— 


Holiday Greetings. 


whose longing this 
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Challenge to the West 


by 0. EDMUND 


N THE red glow of Hun 
Suez, 


gary and 
men could 
change for 
the world 
international] 


been suddenly reversed. Pope Pius 


perceive a great 
taking place 1 
the laborious trend toward 
’ } 


oracr and 


the worse 
jUSLICE 


X11 put his finger on the critical fa 


tor in the deteriorated world situa 
tion: “The slender thread of trust 
which had begun to reunite peoples 
and sustain their hearts a_ littl 
seems to be broken Suspicion and 


| 


distrust l 


dug i aeepel abvss of 


have 
separation.” 

Many c 
digging that 
The United 
In the 


yuntries have joined in 


“abyss of separation. 
them 


states 1S among 


postwar period the United 


States decided that this was a bipolar 


political world, divided into “our’ 
and “their” camps, and in the service 
of that concept provided vast stores 
of arms to a large number of coun 
tries and assiduously trained various 
Asian nations in the art of political 
and economic wartare 

But now the Cold War has as 
sumed a strange and furious aspect 
Israel, Britain, and France have at- 
tacked not the Soviet Union, but 


Egypt; the Soviet Union has struck 
at one of its own 
N ATO our 
Cold War concept has been belied by 


satellites, not at 


The soundness of bask 


an event which sees various elements 
of both the Communist and anti 
Communist camps warring with each 


other. We are forced to return to the 


old axiom that military alliances are 
strong only in so fa is they ine 
firmly based upon common politi 
and economic interests 

The Soviet Union has reinstated 
its authoritv in Hungary by force of 
arms. But there can be no restoration 
ot the atus que nte in the Middle 
January, 1957 
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East, tor the Israeli-British-French 
action set in motion a chain of events 
which cannot be back. That 
action, designed to re-establish West 
ern control over the Suez Canal, has 
instead whole Middle 
Eastern situation and resulted in the 


turned 


disturbed the 


severance of sea communications be 


tween Europe and Asia via the direct 
Suez route. 
One cannot now see the ultimate 


outcome, but even the immediate 
prave In 1955 
Western Europe (including Britain 
consumed 92 million tons of Middle 
East petroleum The Canal that year 
handled a full 65 million tons of oi 


At best, the blockage of Suez will 


( onseq uent es are 


have far-reaching effects on Western 
Europe's industry, foreign trade, and 
financial position And the United 


stands (like Japan) to 


States, if it 

make some short-term gains in Asia 
as a result of the blocking of Europe’s 
trade shipments through the Canal 
cannot in the longer term escape un 
scathed from the ill effects of the 
Suez crisis. The economy of the en 


Atlantic community 

Ihe Middle East 
serious consequences, 
South Asia. India, for instance, nor 
mally ships about 70 per cent of its 


tire will suffer 


crisis will have 


moreover, in} 


imports and 60 per cent of its exports 
Now its Second Five-Yea) 


iched in 1956 with a present 


via Suez 
Plan, laur 
financing deficit of $699 million, will 


become notably 





more difficult to ac 
complish. Pakistan and Burma, with 
construction plans of their own, are 
O. EDMUNE UBB, »e tired Ame 
ca Fore Se € fice servec tor 








likewise affected, and so are all other 


Asian countries trading with Europe 
Che interruption of transport via Suez 


will, in sum, bring deleterious con 


sequences for the underdeveloped 


\sia 


underdeveloped areas ol the 


ireas ol And it is in the so 
called 


world that the greatest political crisis 


f all for the West is building up 
excluding 


I hose reas irbitrarily 


Communist China) comprise roughly 


all of Latin America and Africa, the 
Middle East, and South and South 
east Asia They supply for world 
commerce such important primary 


products as manganese, tin, uranium 


rubber, jute, cotton, rice, and coffee 


Some 74 per cent ol Western Europe's 


exports. and 65 per cent of its in 
ports, are with the underdeveloped 
ireas. From that trade the West ob 


ins the raw materials of industr 


the underdeveloped countries rely on 
the same trade to better the onerous 


t ot thei peoples 
inequality be 
the ad 


and 
nations of the 


But there is a great 


tween those countries 


vanced manutacturing 


orld. Over a billion people live in 


tne underdeveloped ireas, and thei 


numbers are rapidly increasing. The 


ition oft South and Southeast 


popul 
Asia is growing at the explosive rate 


of 10 million a year. Java had four 


and one-half million people in 1815 
50 million in 1955; India (including 
the part which is now Pakistan) had 
150 million people in 1850, and 440 
million in 1955. The total income 
ot that billion people in 195! 
amounted, by United Nations esti 


mates, to about $80 billion, an ave 


ige ot 5380 per capita per yea! ! 


Southeast Asia, $30 per capita 


Those nations have no capital poo 
of their Most of them are de 


pendent upon the export of only one 


own 


materials, such as 


thei 


or two major raw 
rubber, fo1 

But the 
ket for their primary products is, for 


oil o1 foreign ex 


change international maz 
technical reasons, not expanding as 
rapidly as Western industry advances 
Given especially the rapid growth of 
population, the current rate of in 
vestment enables the underdeveloped 
countries to do little more than main 
tain the present standard of living 

a standard of misery. The net result 


is that the rich countries are continu 





ing to advance at a relatively as well 
as absolutely faster rate than the 
poor countries. 

For those countries trying so hard 
to lift themselves by their own boot- 
straps, the fundamental need is mas- 
sive international movements of cap- 
ital. But since World War I private 
capital has become fearful of leaving 
its own shores and tends to stay at 
home, excepting as it can go into 
“sure things.” The United States is 
investing about $46 billion of private 
capital annually at home, but only 
something around $1 billion abroad, 
mostly in petroleum and mining. In 
the post-1952 period, one-half of 
American foreign investment was in 
Canada; most of the rest went into 
South America, African, and Middle 
Eastern oil and minerals; practically 
none has gone into the long-term de- 
velopment projects so close to the 
hearts of Asians. India, for example, 
received only $100 million of such 
capital in ten years. The traditional 
private U.S. world capital market has 


shriveled up. 


Che depressed peoples look to the 
economic aristocrats of the commu- 
nity of nations to help them, from 
their wealth and technical knowl- 
edge. Here lies a great danger, de- 
scribed by British economist Colin 
Clark in a 1953 lecture on “The 
Have and Have-Not Countries.” He 
saw a “steadily rising tide of resent- 
ment on the part of the majority of 
the world’s citizens, against the 
wealth and power of the West, and 
against our indifference ... to the 
economic and political development 
of the rest of the world.” He voiced 
a warning: 


“Unless something is done, and 
done within a few years, I fear 
that this resentment will turn to 
an irrevocable hatred which will 
send the whole world up in 
flames and may mean the end of 
any kind of civilization.” 


His warning suggests the true di- 
mensions of the problem of foreign 
aid. 

There has been no dearth of U.S. 
governmental studies of that problem 
as related to American defense, and 
in the past year especially there has 
been a growing demand for a reduc- 
tion of the predominantly military 


emphasis in our aid programs. In 
May 1956 economists Max Millikan 
and W. W. Rostow submitted to the 
U. S. government a survey stressing 
the economic aspects of the matter. 
Their comprehensive plan envisaged 
the early implementation of a joint 
program for sustained growth in the 
free world, effective for at least a 
decade. The U.S. government would 
provide a capital fund of $10-12 
billion, other advanced industrial 
countries would contribute $2-3 bil- 
lion more, for loans and grants over 
an initial five-year period. Measures 
would be taken to increase the inter- 
national flow of private capital dur- 
ing those five years by $3-4 billion 
over present levels. Millikan and 
Rostow recommended a progressive 
liberalization of American foreign- 


trade policies, and the achievement 
of a common free-world policy re- 
specting East-West trade. There must 
be, they said, no tie between eco- 
nomic aid and military pacts. 


Such proposals run directly coun- 
ter to the whole trend of our existing 
policy. The impoverishment of the 
underdeveloped countries is mani- 
festly not only an American problem; 
other countries should share in the 
burden of lending aid where needed 
in the human family. But to share 
requires international organization, 
and there is the rub. Ever since 
World War I, economic autarky has 
been vigorously fostered in the West, 
and in the United States particularly, 
with primacy always given to “na- 





Burek in The Chicago Sun-Times 
The Eleventh Commandment 


tional” interests. The United States 
consequently experiences the greatest 
embarrassment in participating in 
international economic enterprises. 
Any proposal that the Atlantic com 
munity organize itself for the purpose 
of aiding three retarded continents 
at some sacrifice to ourselves is cer- 
tain to encounter bitter opposition. 

Thus, although the then foreign 
operations director, Harold Stassen, 
reported in November 1954 that the 
United States had “informally” pre- 
posed to the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation that the 
nations of Western Europe join with 
the United States in a “broad devel- 
opment program” for the free coun 
tries of Asia, his idea died a-borning 
At the May 1956 meeting of the 
NATO Council in Paris, French For 
eign Minister Pineau proposed the 
creation of an agency for world eco- 
nomic development responsible to 
the U.N. The United States opposed 
the project. When U.N. delegate 
Henry Cabot Lodge at the end of 
April said only that the United States 
must channel more of its foreign aid 
through the U.N., both Secretary of 
State Dulles and President Eisen- 
hower promptly spoke out to the 
contrary. The United States even 
continues adamantly in opposition to 
the projected Special United Nations 
Fund for Ecoromic Development 
(SUNFED), although the Fund is 
strongly favored by Asian nations, on 
the unconvincing grounds that it 
could contribute its modest share 
only if and when a disarmament 
agreement might permit savings in 
arms costs. 

Our foreign economic policy, in 
the aggregate, is a crazy-quilt of 
laissez-faire improvisations. The per- 
vading protectionist urge led us to 
put an anti-dumping law on our 
books as early as 1921. Yet the U.S. 
government between 1954 and 1956 
contracted to sell $2.2 billion worth 
of farm surpluses abroad, including 
huge quantities of wheat, rice, and 
cotton (all of them competitive with 
the exports of various underdevel- 
oped countries) at prices far below 
American levels. This is dumping, 
but the United States maintains a 
double standard. Our government is 
stalwart in rejecting any protest 
from, say, the New Zealand govern- 
ment regarding the dumping of our 
surplus dairy products in the world 
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market, or from the Egyptian cotton 
grower. But it is quick to surrender 
to a bicycle lobby, or to investigate 
imports of butter-oil from Scandina- 
vian countries “to determine if there 
is a need for import restrictions.” 
This, although U.S. exports exceeded 
imports by $4 billion in 1955. 

So, although the slogan makes it 
“trade, not aid,” the most productive 
nation on earth maintains foreign- 
trade policies which often do injury 
to the exports of various underdevel- 
oped countries—and make their need 
for aid all the deeper. But such aid as 
the United States offers is primarily 
military. The program presented Con 
gress by the Administration in 1956 
was typical: it had earmarked a full 
$4 billion of the $4.9 billion total for 
military aid and 
Our economic aid programs remain 
minor. 

New governmental committees were 
set up last summer to study the per- 
ennial problem of foreign aid, but 
there is no visible sign that the 
Executive, or Congress, has made any 
perceptible advance in a new direc- 
tion. With the increased demands 
which will doubtless be made upon 
the United States for emergency aid 
to Western Europe, and the stimulus 
that martial events in Eastern Europe 
and the Middle East will lend to the 
Cold War spirit, resistance to pro- 
posals for an expanded program of 
economic aid will probably increase 

Yet the world’s changes will not 
wait upon our convenience. The 
Communist bloc, far from wasting 
away behind our economic cordon 
sanitaire, has become _ industrially 
strong. Nor would it be wise to 
assume at this stage that the events 
in Hungary make any essential dif- 
ference in this regard. It would 
smack of wishful thinking to con- 
clude that, with the Soviet Union 
and China held together by bonds 
of common political and economic 
interest, with Poland and Yugoslavia 
maintaining their essential loyalty to 
the Titoist concept of Eastern Eu- 
rope and Czechoslovakia unmoved 
by developments, and with East Ger- 
many firmly controlled by Soviet 
troops, the Soviet Union's European 
power is about to disintegrate. 

It is more logical—and safer—to 
assume that the Communist bloc’s 
iron ties will hold, and that the 
Soviet Union and China in particu- 


“defense support.” 
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Herblock in The Washington Post 
“Say, What Have We Got in 
This Next Race?” 


lar will endeavor to recoup any 
European losses by exploiting oppor- 
tunities now offered east of Suez. 
Recent events have indubitably weak- 
ened the NATO community politi- 
cally as well as economically; it is 
less able than before to undertake 
common action against a 
threat. 


That threat is present, in world 
trade—and economic aid. The Soviet 
Union, which occupied a minor posi 
tion (roughly comparable to Switzer- 
land's) in foreign trade between the 
two World Wars, has now entered 
world commerce in a major role as 
a source of capital, supplier of indus 
trial equipment, and purchaser of 
primary products. 


general 


Nor does it act alone. In the post 
World War II period, after corralling 
Eastern Europe, Russia projected its 
national planning into international 
dimensions, for coordination of eco 
nomic efforts. In 1949, the Commu 
nist bloc erected its own substitute 
for the Marshall Plan—a Council of 
Economic Mutual Aid. Upon becom 
ing allied to China in 1950, the 
U.S.S.R. moved to adjust its plans 
to a still greater sphere. Beginning 
in 1953-54, the European Communist 
countries began to eliminate “harin- 
ful parallelism” in their economic 
activities and undertook a fuller co 
ordination of their several national 
economic plans. 


As they approached the time (1956) 


for the launching of their next Five 
Year Plans, that concept was brought 
to full flower. In May 1955, the 
Soviet Union and its seven East 
European satellites met at Warsaw, 
with a Chinese observer present, and 
according to East Germany's Walter 
Ulbricht (as quoted by the New York 
Times) the Political 
Committee there devised 
to coordinate policies, including eco 
nomic planning, “for the hugs 
from Peiping to Berlin.” By the 
beginning of 1956, the 
bloc had completed the complex task 
of organizing international economi 
coordination as an institution and 
was ready for world-wide 
The West had not yet 
substantial start toward 
regulation within the Atlanti 
munity, and therefore years 
behind. 

The Communist effort to date is 
substantial. Khrushchev reported in 
February 1956 that the U.S.S.R. had 
granted $5.25 billion in credits to 
other Communist-bloc countries, in 
cluding $1.4 billion to China. The 
State Department reported in 
May as estimating that the Soviets 
had in addition granted about 
million in India, Afghar 
Yugoslavia. In general 
industrial and 


Consultative 
would 


rea 


Communist 


business 
made a 
economik 
Corn 


was 


was 


SHo0 
credits to 
istan, and 
credits are for 
projects, 
as in the case of 
separate 


such 


construction with military 


deals Afghanistan) 


Alongside the credits and indus 
trial projects goes Communist trade 
A contemporary U.N. report shows 
that the trade of the Arab countries 
is tending to shift from the West 
to the Communist bloc, including 
China. The Soviet Union has en 
tered the Latin American market 
and an American oil company’s r 
port of last October to a 
sional committee stated that 
trade with the Latin American states 
is now running at the rate of half a 
billion dollars annually, representing 
a growing adverse influence and a 
loss of traditional American markets.” 

The Communist blo counts 
some 30 trade agreements with differ 
ent countries of Asia, and its 1955 
trade with that continent was ap 
proximately 20 per cent greater than 
in 1953. China’s foreign trade in 1954 
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was up an estimated 4.5 per cent over bilitating, and then re-arming, the 
1953 and reached a total value of $3.6 devastated postwar World. The lion's 
billion. The U.N. World Econom share of that huge sum went to Eu 
Survey tor 1955 recorded that the total rope. Now there is a new world 
foreign trade volume of the Soviet emergency growing up in the East 
Union in 1954 was tour times as large the underdeveloped countries in that 
as before the war, and that from 1948 part of the world, armed with the 
to 1954 the aggregate foreign-trade nationalism we taught them, are ris 


ig 
4 


g 
turnover olf six East European satel ing in revolt against an ancient eco 


lites East Germany omitted) in nomic inequality that they deem 
creased by 70 per cent—while that of unjust. Africa and Latin America 
the U.S.S.R. nearly doubled. stir in unrest. And it is at this junc 

rhe Soviet Union let the United ture that the Communist phalanx 
States spend $55 billion in perform comes forward to develop political 
ing the emergency functions of reha economic and cultural relations with 
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the Asian and African peoples who 
have grown to distrust, where they do 
not hate, the West 


Ihe issue is thus more than a 
moral one. Not even the powerful 
United States is self-sulficient. It de 
pends in large measure upon. the 
\tlantic community for political sur 
vival. It depends upon foreign lands 
for vital industrial raw materials 
feeding its roaring industry with 
manganese from India, rubber and 
tin from Malaya, and iron ore trom 
Canada, Africa, and South America 
It must import bauxite, crude 
oil, wood pulp—and uranium. We 
obtain 57 per cent of our imports 
from the underdeveloped countries 
In its competition for a major share 
of the world’s output of raw mate 
rials, the United States cannot with 
impunity ignore current trends, tor 
they spell danger 

Even before the West has effective 
ly seized the problem, time has run 
out. James P. Warburg, that inde 
utigable banker-pamphleteer, in a 
monograph entitled Danger and Of 
portunity, says that Western Man, 
who “has preached love and practiced 
hate,” who “has spawned Torque 
madas, Napoleons, Hitlers, and Stal 
ins” but not since the birth of Christ 
has produced a Gandhi, faces his final 
challenge: Western Man, with his 
civilization, “now stands on trial be 
fore the aroused masses of mankind.” 

The events of the past weeks in 
Eastern Europe and the Middle East 
offer a harsh commentary on the 
cultural status of Western Man. The 
task before him is to make an effec- 
tive response to the challenge of the 
many peoples of other cultures whom 
he once ruled but rules no longer, 
but his actions deny that he appre 
ciates the urgency of the hour. Yet, 
there can be no shirking of the chal 
lenge to our intelligence and ou 
humanity. The times demand a gen 
erous measure of coordination of 
economic relations within the Atlan 
tic community, coupled with an in 
ternationalization of the exigent task 
of helping the underdeveloped areas 
of the world overcome their economic 
difficulties. Thus we might in the 
end be able to assist in rebuilding 
mutual trust and confidence and 
contribute our share toward bridging 
the “abyss of separation” that now 
divides, so dangerously, so many of 
the world’s peoples 





The Joker of 
Judicial Experience 


by FRED RODELL 


salient and sinister 


MOS1 
single fact about President Eisen 
hower’s third Supreme Court appoint 
ment is not the fact that William J. 
Brennan is a Roman Catholic—a fact 
with political implications and pur 
poses so plain that none could miss its 
intended _ pre-election 
northeastern United States. Nor is it 
the fact that Brennan is a technical 
Democrat of such conservative stripe 
that a man who worked closely 
srennan 


impact in 


with 
in Washington during the 
both 
happened to hear of Brennan's nom 
ination, immediately him 
to me as “a charming Catholic Re 
publican.” This second fact, 
3rennan’s confirmation as a 
Justice no matter which party might 
control the new Senate. But both 
these facts became negligible in 
political retrospect, thanks to the 
Eisenhower landslide. The third fact, 
the big fact, did not become negli- 
gible. Indeed it hangs more 
heavily the future of the 
in the light of the 


war, a man over! whose radio we 


described 


ot course, 
assured 


even 
ove! 
Supreme Court 
election. 

The third fact has nothing direct- 
ly to do with politics It 
with the prime qualification which 
the President demanded in his lat- 
est Supreme Court nominee and 
which he will presumably demand in 
any further nominees during the four 
years to come- 


has to do 


the so-called qualifi- 
cation of “prior judicial experience.” 
For we have it from official 
that the list tha 
the “best” man made up ex 
clusively of sub-Supreme Court fed 


eral judges plus the judges of the 


sources 
was “combed” for 


was 
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highest courts of the 48 
dent 
but a 
Justiceship 


Presi 


nob« dy 


states 
would take 
judge to honor with a 


Eisenhower 
sitting 


And why, it will fast be 
Isn't a man 


asked, not? 
judicial 
robes in the past almost automatical.- 
ly better qualified, by 
by experience, by 


who has worn 
training, 
temperament, to 
serve well on our highest court than 
a man picked straight from political 
position or from the ivory-towerish 
out-ol-touch life of a law professor 
or from the inevitably partisan active 
practice of law? If 
choose as your doctor 
neve! 
would not engineer a 
man who had done no engineering, 
why ever 

est judges 
judging? 


you would not 
1 man who had 
done any 


doctoring, if you 


choose as an 
choose as one of our high 
man who has done no 

The line of argument is seductive 
It is sufficiently seductive to 
won over President Eisenhower. It is 
sufficiently seductive to have led to 
bills in the last Congress which would 
have required that any new Supreme 
Court Justice have in his record a 
stated minimum of past judicial ex 
perience (the Constitution does not 
even require that a 
lawyer) simula 


have 


Justice be a 
and proposals are 


sure to be made in the next Congress 
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ment the President explains tod 
Chief justices 
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the ground that only 


need have no prior 


ence—his entire pre-Court career 


was unjudgingly politica 


Eisenhower's c¢ 
but 
unconvincing distinction at its face 
and he might have a hard time jus 
tifying his choice of John M. Harlan 


who sat on a federal court for 


Taking Mr 


iently 
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self-justifying somewhat 


lowe I 
only a few 
vated to a 


months before being ele 
Justiceship), how about 


the great Associate Justices of the 
past? How many had done any pri 
judging? Holmes and Cardozo, and 
William Johnson of Marshall's Court 
come immediately to mind—as the 
exceptions who had Nor am I con 
tending here that judicial experienc 
should automatically disqualify a 
man from a Supreme Court seat 
But James Wilson 
Washin 


had 


titan ol George 
Supreme Cou 
Miller, ablest 
War 
John 
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none. Samuel 
the post-Civil Justices id 
The first 
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donned a judge’s robe until they 
reached the Supreme Court. Imagine 
what the history of the Supreme 
Court would be if Congressional 
legislation or Presidential predilec- 
tion had barred from membership, 
because of lack of prior judicial ex- 
perience, such men as Marshall, 
Taney, Hughes, Wilson, Miller, the 
first Harlan, Brandeis, and Stone. 


Coming closer up to date, the four 
men regularly rated as the ablest of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's appointees 
are Justices Black, Douglas, Frank- 
furter, and the late Justice Jackson. 
Except for Black's brief service as a 
police-court judge in Alabama—for 
which he has been more often twit- 
ted than touted—not one of the four 
had had any prior judicial experi- 
ence. And if the Supreme Court to- 
day were lacking the services of 
Black, Douglas, and _ Frankfurter, 
along with Warren—easily its four 
best minds—the Court would be in a 
sorry state indeed. 


Is it then mere coincidence that so 
many great Justices of the past—and 
of the present—came to the highest 
bench as judicial virgins? Or is there 
a possible, though by no means in- 
evitable, causal relationship between 
lack of prior judicial experience and 
Supreme Court greatness? Bluntly, is 
a man who has never sat on a lower 
court more likely to become a great 
Justice than one who has? My own 
belief—in straight contradiction of 
President Eisenhower's recent convic- 
tion and of strong Congressional senti- 
ment—is Yes. I do not think it mere 
coincidence that such all-time greats 
as Marshall and Taney and Hughes 
and Brandeis and others came fresh 
to the Court from active non-judicial 
political or public-service careers. 


My reasons are several and perhaps 
somewhat subtle. In the first place, 
all state judges including those on 
the highest state courts spend most 
of their time dealing with matters of 
private, not public, law—with cases 
in contracts and torts and property 
and corporations and the rest. The 
same is true, though in lesser degree, 
of federal judges below the Supreme 
Court level. And even the many 
public-law cases which lower federal 
judges do handle involve for the most 
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part the needlework of “interpreta- 
tion of statutes”—according to rules 
laid down by Supreme Court Justices. 
The making of important govern- 
ment decisions in the field of federal 
constitutional law is never the definite 
job and is rarely even the tentative 
job of state judges or of sub-Supreme 
Court federal judges. 


By contrast, Supreme Court Justices 
spend most of their judging time and 
energy and wisdom (or stupidity) on 
precisely those major issues of gov- 
ernment policy, translated into law, 
that no other judges in the land deal 
with, save occasionally and inconclu- 
sively. To suppose that a man who 
sits for years on a lower court is 
thereby adequately or even partially 
qualified to serve on the Supreme 
Court is to suppose that a high-school 
science teacher, per se, will probably 
make a good professor for Caltech or 
M.I.T. Judging may be judging just 
as teaching is teaching but, especially 
on the highest levels, it is the content, 
not the training in manner or tech- 
nique, that counts. 

The kind of content that is need- 
ed in the work of a great, or even a 
pretty good, Supreme Court Justice 
is not the nicety of legal needlework, 
the perfectionism in petty points of 
law, that characterizes many an able 
lower court judge. It is the breadth 
of vision, the statesmanship, the will 
and the genius to fashion law instead 
of merely follow it—as did Marshall 
and Hughes and Brandeis, and as 
does Chief Justice Warren today. And 
it is because lower court judges tend 
naturally over the years to narrow 
their sights to the little legal points 
they have to deal with so constantly 
that—despite such exreptions as 
Holmes and Cardozo—they seldom 
make great Supreme Court Justices. 

There is yet another and related 
handicap that confronts any man who 
is promoted from a lesser court to 
the highest bench. In his old post, he 
will inevitably have dabbled in a 
few general fields of law whose prob- 
lems will come, though on a differ- 
ent wave-length, before the Supreme 
Court; he will have made decisions 
and written opinions which still 
stand in the law-books under his 
name. Hence, no matter how narrow 
and legalistic those old opinions may 
perforce have been, his temptation 
will be great to try to win for the 
slant they represent the ultimate ap- 


proval of Supreme Court acceptance. 
Thus, Justice Pitney carried to the 
Court a near compulsion to get from 
his new brethren their national 
blessing for the anti-labor union 
views that had long marked his rec- 
ord as a state judge in New Jersey. 
Even Holmes stuck with pride-of- 
authorship to a couple of doubtful 
doctrines he had concocted when he 
sat on the Massachusetts bench. As ] 
have put it elsewhere, one reason why 
past judicial experience may not be 
an asset in a Justice is the degree to 
which that Justice will likely be 
anxious to justify his own judicial 
past. 


Given the power that is wielded 
by the Supreme Court today (and it 
seems almost superfluous to mention 
the blocking, then the unblocking, of 
the New Deal or the recent rulings 
on national-security-vs.-individual-lib- 
erties or the ordering of racial de- 
segregation), a Justice should be, 
above all, a statesman, a wise . .2ster 
in the art of government. If he is 
also a legal or judicial craftsman, so 
much the better; but craftsmanship 
alone, because of its head-down-to- 
details nature, may be rather a vice 
than a virtue. 

And how many masters in the art 
of government are likely to be found 
on state courts or lower federal 
courts, stocked though they doubtless 
are with quite competent judges? 
The point can be made more point- 
ed. How many top-drawer states 
men—now, in the past, or in the fu- 
ture—would be willing to accept in 
middle-age, the time when most 
such appointments are made, the 
comparative retirement from active 
and policy-making government work 
that a judgeship, short of the U.S. 
Supreme Court, means? Would 
Hughes have accepted a seat on a 
U.S. Court of Appeals, or Warren 
on the Supreme Court of California? 
Would Stevenson or Acheson, Brown- 
ell or Dewey, Senator Knowland or 
Governor Meyner, take a judge’s job 
below the high court today? 

Quite simply, men with a talent 
for government leadership, for the 
making of political decisions—and 
that, shocking as it may sound to 
some, is what the Supreme Court's 
significant work amounts to—can be 
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found in far greater profusion, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, conservatives 
and liberals, outside the nation’s 
judiciary than in it. The judiciary is 
studded with men versed in lawman- 
ship, not statesmanship. And all too 
rarely are lawmanship and statesman- 
ship combined in the same man. 


To say all this is not to say that 
William Brennan (remember him?) 
may not some day become a great 
Supreme Court Justice. Though 
chosen for his lawmanship—plus his 
being a conservative Catholic Demo- 
crat—he may have the seed of states- 
manship in him and that seed may 
blossom on the Court; it has hap- 
pened occasionally before. 


But the chances are strong against 
it. This is not because his record 
on the top court of New Jersey is a 
bad record, for it isn’t. Rather, it 
is a slight and inconsequential and 
almost meaningless record, so far as 
predicting his future on the Supreme 
Court is concerned. On civil liberties, 
the only field of law of any import 
that will carry over from his old 
judicial job to his new one, Bren- 
nan has been now here, now there, 
and his cases have been few. The big 
choices on these, as on other major 
government issues of our time, still 
lie ahead of him. 


No, the likelihood that Brennan 
will never become an outstanding 
Justice stems from the fact that he 
was named to the Court for the 
wrong reason. And if Eisenhower 
continues to misconceive the Court's 
unique and special function, con- 
tinues to equate its job with the jobs 
done by all the lower courts, con- 
tinues to insist that new Justices 
must have had prior judicial ex- 
perience, he cannot but head the 
Court toward ever-increasing medi- 
ocrity with each additional appoint- 
ment he makes. 


For, once more, it is statesmanship, 
not narrow legal craftsmanship, that 
the business of being a Justice most 
demands. And if Congress, by some 
evil chance, should go so far as to 
write the prior-judicial-experience 
requirement into law, every Senator 
and Congressman who votes for such 
a bill will be voting that never again 
shall a Marshall, a Taney, a Hughes, 
a Brandeis, a Stone, or a Warren be 
permitted to serve on the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 
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Winning the West 
For the Democrats 


by RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


r NO realm of government has the 
present national Administration 
been so abysmally backward as in 
custodianship of the nation’s limited 
remaining supply of natural re- 
sources. The American voter, never 
fooled for long, sensed this fact. In 
the West, where are concentrated 
such of our resources as survive, the 
Republicans faltered badly on Elec- 
tion Day despite the personal victory 
of President Eisenhower at the top 
of their ticket. 

Of eight Senate seats at stake in 
the states sprawling between the 
Continental Divide and the Pacific 
Ocean, six were won by Democratic 
candidates. Had this same ratio of 
Democratic success prevailed  else- 
where in the country, the Democrats 
now would control Congress with a 
majority reminiscent of the bright- 
est political hours of Franklin D 
Roosevelt. 

Most significant of all the election 
results in any state occurred in 
Oregon. This state, alone with rock- 
ribbed Maine and Vermont, never 
elected a Democratic Senator while 
Roosevelt was President. Its legisla- 
ture had not been Democratic since 
1878. It had elected only one Demo- 
cratic Senator in history by popular 
vote, prior to 1956. 

Yet, today, Oregon has two Demo- 
crats in the U. S. Senate. Three out 
of its four national House members 
are Democrats. It has elected a Demv- 
cratic governor. Its House of Repre- 
sentatives at the state capitol is 
Democratic, and the Democrats hold 
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a 15-to-15 deadlock with the Republi 
cans in the State Senate. This is the 
high-water level for any Democrati« 
tide in the annals of Oregon 

Republican subservience to private 
utilities helped accomplish this out 
come—and the Republicans know it 
It is against this background that 
Americans must consider the Admin 
istration’s sudden decision recently 
proclaimed to conduct a _ so-called 
“reappraisal” of its policies on 
natural resources. Nothing is so sharp 
a prod as failure 

Whether the “reappraisal” will be 
agonizing is presently not known 
This could be the case, however, be- 
cause it seems to be based solely on 
the decisive defeats Republican nomi- 
nees suffered in the Western states 
November 6, rather than on any 
genuine feeling of alarm over the 
fate of forests, rivers, wildlife, 
fisheries. 

Indeed, the Administration has 
virtually admitted as much because 
Vice President Nixon, never known 
as a disciple of Gifford Pinchot or 
George Norris, is to preside over the 
“reappraisal.” Had the assignment 
gone to a person closely identified 
with conservation instead of with 
partisan politics, the “reappraisal” 
might be accepted with less skepti 
cism. The main purpose appears to 
be not so much the saving of natural 
resources, but the saving of Republi 
can politicians whose constituents 
care greatly about natural resources. 

Yet, inasmuch as the Eisenhower 
Administration presumably intends to 
take another look at an area where its 
policies have been singularly inimical 
to the public interest for nearly four 
years, I would like to propose a 10 
point program which I trust will be 


and 





found worthy of study by Mr. Nixon 
and his associates: 


1. A national water-management 
plan aimed at cleaning up stream pol- 
lution and safeguarding watersheds 
from the mountains to the sea. 

2. Development by the federal gov 
ernment of multi-purpose sites on 
major rivers, where such benefits as 
navigation, irrigation, 
flood control are jointly involved 


power, and 

8. Substitution of a high federal! 
dam at Hells Canyon for the low-dam 
scheme of the Idaho Power Company, 
and an end to fiscal policies designed 
to garrote the TVA. 

t. Use of falling fuel 
wherever possible, thus sparing ou 
stores of such exhaustible resources as 
oil, coal, and natural gas. 

5. No blockading of rivers where 
major runs of migratory fish will be 
shut off from spawning grounds 

6. No invasion of national parks 
and monuments for such commercial! 
activities as logging, mining, or 
reservoirs. 

7. An end to surrendering national 
forest timber under the guise olf 
dubious mining claims, with the 
eventual separation of surface from 
sub-surface rights on public. lands 

8. Protection of the existing boun 
daries of wilderness areas, wildlife 
refuges, and similar reserves. 

9. Elimination of favoritism in the 
sale of federal timber stumpage, in 
setting rates for federal water-powe1 
contracts, and in the leasing of federal 
acreage for livestock grazing. 

10. Expansion and improvement 
in national parks and national forests 
of such recreational facilities as camp- 
grounds, trails, lodges, and 
roads. 


water tor 


access 


Unwise policies in the field of re 
sources are different from those any 
where else in government. Bad legis 
lation dealing with taxes, 
ture, labor, or highways can be cor 
rected at a later date. This is not to 
minimize the harm done, but ulti 
mate solution is possible 


agricul 


In resources, however, the damage 
can be for eternity. The 
pigeon once was slaughtered indis 
criminately, and not another one of 
these lovely birds ever will be seen 
again. If the fabulous Chinook 
pilgrimages of the Salmon River ar¢ 
denied their spawning grounds, they 
may go the way of the passenger 


passenge? 
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pigeon. If ill-considered dams at 
Bruces Eddy and Penny Cliffs flood 
the feeding domain of the Lochsa elk 
herds, America’s largest group of 
these animals may starve to death 
and death is so irrevocable. Once the 
Idaho Power Company has penned 
the Snake River behind its small 
dams, the towering high barrier at 
Hells Canyon will probably never be 
built within the life-span of any 
person now living. 

At Hells Canyon, finest power site 
left in the land, the massive influence 
of the White House was used to push 
through a private-utility program re 
sulting in permanent over 
400,000 firm kilowatts of energy and 
of nearly 3,000,000 acre-feet of flood- 
control storage. The New York Times 
reported that the heaviest Admini- 
stration political pressure during Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's tenure was exerted 
Hells Canyon for the Idaho 
Power Company. This may have been 
good for the absentee owners of Idaho 
Power, but it was not good for such 
Republican Senatorial nominees as 
McKay of Oregon, Langlie of Wash 
ington, and Welker of Idaho on Elec« 
tion Day 


loss of 


to save 


After the precincts had been heard 
from, Charles A. Sprague, a former 
Republican governor of Oregon and 
distinguished journalistic winner of 
the Lovejoy Memorial Award, wrote 
in his Salem Statesman: “Had the 
Republicans held to the program of 
federal development of the Columbia 
and its main tributaries, leaving other 
power sites for local or private de- 
velopment, they would have held 
public confidence in greater degree.” 

Now that the election has gone so 
adversely for them in the Western 
states, the Republicans are entertain 
ing some weird afterthoughts. One is 
that they should favor a federal dam 
on the Snake River, but not at Hells 
Canyon! This would be at a 
known as Pleasant Valley. The Pleas- 
ant Valley Dam would be owned by 
the government, although leading Re 
publicans described a government- 
owned dam at Hells Canyon as 
“socialistic Pleasant Valley 
subsidy for 


site 


would 
provide a 
works, although Republicans referred 
to this feature of the Hells Canyon 
project as a “handout.” Evidently the 


irrigation 


construction of a federal dam in the 
wrong place removes all ideological 
objections, particularly if the cream 
of the Snake River's force and 
is jealously guarded for the 
Power Company! 


bury 


Idaho 


At the root of the Republicans’ dif 
ficultv in the West lurks the fact that 
they are motivated in their approach 
to resources by 
rather than by the public 
It is not 
sophical opposition to federal powe! 
projects. That approach by a stead 
fast conservative like the late Senator 
Robert A. Taft readily un 
derstood. But the Eisenhower Ad 
ministration, while federal 
development of Hells Canyon or the 
John Day site in the Columbia Basin, 
favored federal development of far 
less propitious locations on the Uppe I 
Colorado’ River The reason, of 
that private utilitic 
would not touch six-mill-per-kilowatt 
hour power in Colorado, but 
covet two-mill and 
Idaho. Such inconsistency deluded no 
one, not even its potential benefici 
aries. In Oregon and Idaho the voters 
backed the Democratic Senatorial 
candidates, Wayne Morse and Frank 
Church, they Colo 
rado, where they elected John Carroll 
the President's fishing 
panion, Dan Thornton. 


favoritism 
welfare 


p! ivate 


even a question of philo 


could be 
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course, was 
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Faith in the forthcoming 
praisal” has been 
Secretary ol 
delivered in Salt Lake City 
several weeks after the election. He 
reaffirmed his support of the “part 
nership” power scheme, under which 
the government and private utilities 


“reap 
weakened by a 
speech the Interior 
Seaton 


pool assets to erect a great power 
project. Then the gets 
the fish ladders, locks, 
and flood gates as its The 
utilities, on the other obtain 
the only revenue-producing feature 
of the dam Chis 
is tantamount to a department-store 
partnership, in 
gets the sales counters and cash regis 
ters, while the other partner must 
be content with revolving 
elevators, escalators, and drinking 
fountains. 

Mr. Seaton had the 
indorse the “partnership” 
with this “We see no 
reason to inflict the whole burden of 
financing of these 


government 
navigation 
share 
hand, 


the powerhouse 
which 


one partne! 


doo! Ss, 


elfrontery to 
program 
statement: 


projects on th 
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Federal government wherever and 
whenever non-federal interests are 
willing to assume a share.” 

This implies that federal hydroelec- 
tric undertakings are a total loss to 
the government, yet the Bonneville 
Power Administration has collected 
over $400,000,000 from the 
1939. The 

Columbia River 


sale 
since federal 
projects in the 
system—Bonneville, Grand Coulee, 
Hungry Horse, et are $77,000,000 
ahead .of the repayment schedule set 
up by and this includes 
interest as well as principal. If all 
government ventures were sO SUCCESS- 
ful financially, the Treasury 
would not be burdened with a 
national debt. 


olf energy 


Congress 


now 
vast 


Administration 
projec ts 


The hostility of the 
to great 
forth another 
by the flaming over 
riches of the Middle East 


calls 
one sharpened 
the oil 


wate! -powel 
issue 


crisis 


Power generated by the burning of 
relies 
which are not limitless 
Falling water, by goes on 
forever. It is The 
Indians said the River 
would flow to long as 
grass grows on the hills and the sun 
sets in the sky.” Former Secretary of 
the Interior Oscar Chapman 
told me that Bonneville Dam was “an 
oil well which will run dry, a 
coal mine that will never thin out.” 
That is why a resource-conscious na 
tion would hasten to put its Western 
railroads under trolley stoked 
with water power, while precious 
stores of oil were thus saved for fu 
ture generations 

Each day of the year 18,000,000 
barrels of petroleum are burned for 
fuel. The United States consumes 
half this prodigious torrent. Eugene 
Ayres, former manager of research for 
the Gulf Oil Company, recently wrote 
in Scientific American: “We can now 
forecast reliably that production of 
oil will begin to decline in the United 
States in 10 or 15 years, and in the 
rest of the world not very long after- 
ward. It seems certain that the world’s 
annual production of petroleum will 
have fallen far behind demand by 
1965.” 

The Russians, with their ambitions 
for eventual world domination, real- 
ize the strategic importance of ener- 
gy reserves. They are harnessing to 
the full such immense the 


oil, coal, or natural gas upon 
resources 
contrast, 
inexhaustible 
Columbia 


the sea “as 


once 


neve! 


wires 


rivers as 
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the 
cent 


Volga and Yenisei. In addition, 
Soviet Union possesses 28 per 
more unharnessed hydroelectricity 
than all of North America. But while 
Russia erects dams bigger than Grand 
Coulee, negotiations collapse between 
Canada and the United States for a 
colossal storage project at Mica Creek 
in British Columbia, which 
enormously increase power 
tion the Columbia 
on both sides of the international 
boundary. The Eisenhower Adminis 
tration has placed _ in charge of these 


would 
produc- 
River 


along 


delicate negotiations former Gove 
nor Len Jordan of Idaho, an im 
placable critic of the federal dams 
that would expand their output 
if the mediation with Canada 


successful 


were 


During these Gove! 
nor Arthur B. Langlie of Washing 
ton, Republican National Convention 
keynoter, said it not too im 
portant if Canada even diverted the 
upper Columbia River. On Novem 
ber 6, Langlie became his state's 
overwhelmingly-defeated Sena 
torial candidate of modern times. His 
conqueror was Warren G. Magnuson, 
Democrat, a supporter of federal 
power development in the Columbia 
Jasin 

Millions of Americans love to think 
of hiking, camping, fishing, o1 
mountain-climbing in the majestic 
grandeur of the West. They may 
never do this, but they like to con 
template the prospect. They bristle 
with indignation when somebody 
gives hint of forfeiting this grandeur 
to private gain or greed 


negowations, 


was 


most 


When he was head of the Interior 
Department, Douglas McKay re 
linquished 15 controversial claims in 
the Rogue River National 
an Alabama mining corporation 
That was nearly three years ago. In 
the interval, the company has cut 
more than 2,000,000 board-feet of 
valuable fir and pine timber, but it 
has not mined a teaspoonful of ore 
This kind of episode has pursued 
McKay and other GOP nominees like 
a Mountie. They have 


Forest to 


never been 


McKay 
grams as opening up national wild 
life refuges to wholesale oil and gas 
This action 
unanimously by a 


free of it, nor of such 


pro 


rospecting 
demned 
committee of 17 
Republicans as threatening the entire 
original the 
which of course has been the protec 
tion ol other 
species 


was 
House 


and 12 


cojn 
Democrats 


purpose ot retuges 


waterfowl and wild 
Administration 
ted the abandonment of Dino 


National Monument to 


Furthermore, the 
advoc: 
inunda 
This 
would have set the precedent for simi 
lar invasion of other units of the Na 
tional-Park system; it 


furnished the excuse ol 


Saul 


tion by a commercial reservoir 


might have 
“me too” tor 
lumbe1 
which hope to log the irrepla sable 
spruce, fir, and cedar “rain 
of Olympic National Park. It 
fight for than three 
such groups as the Sierra 
National Wildlife Federa 
and the Wildlife Management 
Institute to discourage the Admini: 
tration from that 
would have reversed many decades of 
protection for parks 
monuments 


big absentee corporations 
forests” 
took a 
tenacious more 
years by 
Club, the 
tion, 


pressing a policy 


national and 


All of 
Western 
people voted November 6 
aware that the Republican 
tration, alarmed over the 
most 53,000,000 acre-teet olf 


heavily on 
when the 
They were 

Admini 
loss of al 
flood 
Hells Canyon, was 
proposing alternative projects which 
inevitably would choke off fish 
and flood the forage 
grounds of big-game And 
many Westerners are aware that our 
fisheries and popu 
lation, once inexhaustible 


this weighed 


consciousness 


control storage at 


pilgrimages 
animals 
our wild-animal 
seemingly 
have become gravely menaced as civi 
lization 


upon 
I 


moved in essivels 


the wilderness 


has 


age! 


The bearded naturalist John Mun 
observed, “While only 
tree, 
tree.” 
people of the 
ncle Sam to fall into the 
wrong hands This explains 
after they had voted for the soldiet 
hero for President, so many of 
ballots for 
didates for the 


God can 
Sam can 


once 


grow a only Uncle 
save a 


The 


want l 


West didn’t 
why 
them 


Democratic can 
Senate and the House 


cast their 





Surprise in St. Louis 


by ROBERT LASCH 


This is the second of a series of articles on the course of public 


school integration in the United States. 


The first, “Miracle in 


Washington,” appeared in the December issue. Additional articles 
probing success and failure in other key areas will appear in The 
Progressive throughout the year—Tue Eprrors. 


EOPLE who live in suburbs do 

not ordinarily stick their necks 
out. But in Creve Coeur, a typical 
suburban community in St. Louis 
county, Missouri, a dozen typical 
suburban couples met not long ago 
to address a resolution to their city 
council. The object: to protest 
against the council's decision to con- 
demn a piece of property on which a 
new resident was building a $50,000 
home. 

In theory, the purpose of the con 
demnation action was to acquire land 
for a playground. Nobody took this 
very seriously. The evident aim was 
not so much to provide recreational 
facilities for the community as to 
prevent this particular resident from 
moving in. 

He happened to be a Negro—a 
professor of ophthalmology at St. 
Louis University, whose home in an- 
other section had been appropriated 
by the state to make room for an 
expressway. Like many another ur- 
banite, he wanted to move farther 
out, in quest of whatever it is that 
makes city dwellers put up with the 
inconveniences of suburban living. 
He had bought the land and nearly 
completed his new home when the 
condemnation action was started. 

That the responsible leaders of the 
community should take steps to fore- 
stall the catastrophe of a Negro in- 
flux was not new. The novelty was 
that a dozen families who would be 
immediate neighbors of the Negro 
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in question should invoke the demo- 
cratic process—with the active sup- 
port of the Catholic Archbishop and 


the Protestant Metropolitan Church . 


Federation—in defense of his right 
to move in. The controversy has not 
been settled, but the very fact that it 
could arise is a token of the spirit 
that has pervaded the St. Louis met- 
ropolitan community ever since it 
became, somewhat to its own sur- 
prise, a model for the nation in 
peacefully ending segregation in the 
public schools. 

It is a long time since St. Louis 
was a Southern city. But it is little 
more than half a dozen years since 
the opening of public swimming 
pools to Negroes provoked a nasty 
flare-up of racial antagonisms and 
violence. The Fairmount Park riot 
—not a big riot, as such things 
go, but serious enough—apparently 
shook the community. Shook it, and 
perhaps in some degree shamed it. 
Some thoughtful students of social 
relations believe that St. Louis took 
a collective look at the ugly emotions 
evoked by this vestigial outburst of 
racism, and quietly decided that, 
somehow, the established white popu- 
lation and the constantly increasing 
Negro minority—now approaching 





ROBERT LASCH, editorie! writer for the 
St. Louis Post-Dispetch, has made a 
special study of school integration in 
that city. 





25 per cent of the whole—would 
have to learn how to live together. 
The swimming poo! crisis, so this 
theory holds, acted as a catharsis 
which purged the community's vio 
lent emotions and cleared the way for 
a remarkably peaceful acquiescence 
in school desegregation. 

Probably this theory is an over- 
simplification. A great many elements 
combined to prepare St. Louis for 
the end of segregation in public 
schools. In the schools themselves, 
ever since the end of World War II, 
there had been a consciously planned 
and consistent program of “group 
relations” designed to break down old 
separatist patterns of thought. In the 
postwar years, employment opportu- 
nities for Negroes widened. Jackie 
Robinson came to the Dodgers, and 
the St. Louis Cardinals took to ad- 
mitting Negroes to all sections of the 
ball park. Parks and other public 
facilities were progressively opened 
without color line. Church and social 
groups steadily worked for tolerance 
and inter-racial understanding. Al- 
though the Post-Dispatch to this day 
defends its tradition of race-labeling 
Negroes in the news columns, the 
newspapers editorially supported each 
successive step in desegregation. 


Above all, Archbishop Ritter of 
the Catholic church decreed in 1947 
that parochial schools would hence- 
forth operate on an unsegregated 
basis. This was rather advanced. 
Some Catholic laymen protested, and 
threatened to take the case to court. 
The Archbishop ordered read in all 
the churches a letter pointing out 
that church members who supported 
a court challenge would be subject 
to excommunication. The opposition 
collapsed overnight. Although the 
number of Negroes in _ parochial 
schools was relatively small, seven 
years of practical integration there 
helped pave the way for the broader 
experiment in the public schools. 

Prior to 1945, Missouri communi- 
ties were subject to the standard 
Southern-state constitutional require 
ment of separate schools for Negroes 
A new Constitution jn that year re 
vised the clause to say that schools 
must be separate unless otherwise 
provided by law. As the rurally dom- 
inated legislature never otherwise 
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provided, Missouri schools were in 
effect constitutionally segregated at 
the time of the Supreme Court opin- 
ion of 1954. Even such communities 
as might have been ready to drop 
the color line were unable to do so 
until the Court acted. 

Unlike many Southern states, Mis- 
souri’s government made no effort to 
undermine the Court decision. On 
the contrary, the Attorney General 
within a few weeks ruled that no 
statute or constitutional provision 
could be enforced in behalf of segre- 
gation. The effect was to free all 
school districts to act as they wished. 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Springfield, 
St. Joseph, and most of the St. Louis 
suburbs got started within a year. 
Missouri's “bootheel”—the  cotton- 
growing Mississippi river delta coun- 
ties at the southeast corner of the 
state still operates predominantly 
segregated schools, but even there 
some high schools have ended dis- 
crimination, and everywhere else the 
old system is dead or dying. 

By mid-summer of 1954 the St. 
Louis Board of Education had 
adopted, without significant commu- 
nity protest and with much active 
support, a program for ending segre- 
gation. The first step, put into effect 
that September, was to consolidate 
the two teachers and junior colleges, 
and to end segregation in the special- 
ized schools for handicapped and 
exceptional children. Next, at the 
beginning of the second semester in 
February 1955, the high schools were 
desegregated. Elementary schools fol- 
lowed at the start of the fall term 
in September 1955, technical high 
schools in September 1956. 

The reason for proceeding by 
stages was not so much a faith in 
gradualism as a concern for practical 
school administration and a belief 
that the community would better 
digest the transition in several quick 
bites. High schools came first be- 
cause fewer numbers of students were 
involved, and it was simpler to draw 
new, non-racial districts for 11 high 
schools than for 121 elementary 
schools. Since high school enroll- 
ments show greater stability through 
the winter months than after a sum- 
mer vacation, these schools were inte- 
grated in February. The year’s delay 
in tackling the elementary schools 
gave more time for redistricting, 
and for preparing the community 
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through neighborhood and teacher 
meetings. 

In all cases, the new non-racial dis- 
tricts were drawn by a mechanical 
formula which eliminated any possi- 
bility of gerrymandering. The staft 
member in charge of redistricting 
was a Negro whose only instructions 
were to distribute the school popula 
tion as evenly as possible among the 
schools which could be most conven- 
iently attended. He used an I1.B.M. 
machine which was color-blind. The 
Board of Education took care to pub- 
lish the new boundaries well in ad- 
vance, and to make sure that every 
parent knew what to expect. Princi- 
pals were charged with the re- 
sponsibility of organizing community 
cooperation and preparing students 
and teachers for the change. From 
the beginning, Superintendent of In- 
struction Philip J. Hickey bore down 
hard on the theme that integration 
was not optional but mandatory. 
Nobody was asked whether he ap- 
proved. The official attitude was 
that the Supreme Court had spoken, 
and the only question was how—not 
whether—St. Louis should comply 


The closest thing to an “incident” 
occurred at Beaumont high school, 
which is located in the general area 
of the Fairmount Park swimming 
pool troubles. An oafish, overgrown 
white boy squirted a water pistol at 


a Negro girl. She took it as a racial 
insult and told her brothers. Next 
day a group of Negroes hauled a 
white boy out of a car near the high 
school and beat him up. Tension 
started to rise. There were sculfles 
in the corridors and some drawing 
of knives. A rock was thrown at 
student's car. 


At this point, two days after 
the initial incident, Superintendent 
Hickey and his aides went to the 
high school to address a special as 
sembly, called at-the request of the 
Student Council. Hickey scolded the 
white boy and called upon the stu 
dents to carry out integration in a 
spirit of good citizenship. The bas 
ketball coach and 14 members of the 
team reinforced his appeal, as did 
other student speakers and teachers 
Within a few hours the entire inci 
dent had evaporated. It 
repeated. 

Superintendent Hickey gives much 
credit for the orderliness of the 
change-over to the St. Louis 
papers and radio stations. By tacit 
agreement all of the news agencies 
determined in advance to report any 
news that developed out of desegre 
gation, but to manufacture none 
The Beaumont incident was handled 
quietly, on inside pages, without in 
flammatory headlines or news treat 
ment—yet also without suppression 
of essential facts. In general the start 
of desegregation was reported just as 


calmly, matter-of-factly, almost non 


was nevel 


news 
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chalantly. In view ot the considerable 
change in social customs involved in 
a city which had lived with 
gated schools for a hundred years, 
some would have con 
sidered the underplayed. But 
Hickey erateful that the news 
papers did not make a big thing of it 

If the story was a small one in St. 
Louis, it was otherwise in Bombay. 
There, the India that Feb 
ruary published a Reuter’s dispatch 
under a two-column headline: 


segre 


news editors 
story 


was 


Times of 


WHITES AND NEGROES 
ENROLL TOGETHER 


St. Louts SCHOOLS 
END SEGREGATION 


Negroes make up almost one-third 
of the school population in St. Louis, 
but integration does not mean com 
plete racial mixing of all schools and 
student bodies. Because of residen 
tial concentrations, the city still has 
one all-white and two all-Negro high 
schools. In the other six, the Negro 
minority just after integration 
estimated respectively at 24 per cent, 
l4 per cent, 5 per cent, 13 per cent, 
one per cent, and one-half of one pet 
cent. In the proportion 
has risen since 
than 
but because statistics are no longer 


Was 


some cases 
one high school now 
has more 10 per cent Negroes 
kept on racial lines the precise fig 
ures are unobtainable 
At the elementary level, there are 
which 40 used to be 
Negro and 83 white. Now, after in 
tegration, 37 of the white schools and 
13 of the Negro have mixed attend 
ance. At the formerly white schools 
Negro enrollment ranges from 56 pet 
At the 


white at 


1283 schools of 


cent to less than one per cent 
formerly Negro 
tendance ranges from 18 per cent to 
less than one per cent. All told, the 
50 mixed schools enroll 10.000 
two-thirds ol 


s¢ hools, 


some 
children or nearly 
the total elementary 
63,000 The 


attend unmixed schools ol 


enrollment ol 
23,000 children 
which 27 


othe 


are Negro and 46 white 


One immediate result ol integra 
tion was the 
in the Negro 


cities, St 


relief olf overcrowding 
Like many 
Louis had for years 
been getting an influx of Negroes 
from the South while more and more 
middle-class white families were mov 
the 25 years 


schools 


other 


ing to the suburbs. In 
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before integration, Negro enrollment 
in the grades had more than doubled 
as white enrollment went down by 
one-third. So long as segregation pre 
vailed, white had vacant 
rooms while the Negro schools were 
packed. Integration brought marked 
relief and, one should 
higher standard of teaching to the 
Negro schools. 

The migration of Negroes con- 
tinues year by year, and sometimes 
takes on a sudden spurt. During the 
weeks immediately following — the 
Emmett Till slaying in Mississippi, 
the number of Negroes enrolling in 
St. Louis schools increased by several 
hundred. Young Negroes come from 
rennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
other Southern states to live with 
relatives and enroll in St. Louis 
schools. In a Louis is cai 
rying part of the educational burden 
of other communities because of its 
success in desegregation 

Officially, the School Board will 
not admit that any special academic 
problems have arisen. There have 
always been special classes for the 
retarded, and Negroes and 
whites attend these side by side. Since 
September 1955 there has been a spe 
cial program for gifted children, and 
in these classes, too, whites and Ne- 
Because of 


schools 


suppose, a 


sense, St 


now 


groes are found together. 
the poor educational background of 
some Negroes they tend to outnum- 
ber whites in some of the “slower” 
groups within classrooms \ strenu- 
ous and conscious effort is made by 
the teaching staff to treat every child 
is an individual and 
fication by color. 
here is no denying that a sudden 
mixing of children from sharply vary- 
ing cultural and family backgrounds 
problems for the teacher, 
especially in the middle-class schools 
where the gulf is widest. In Kirk- 
wood, a St. Louis suburb which is 
now in its third year of elementary 
school integration, teachers found the 
econd year harder than the first 
When the Negroes first came in, 


to avoid classi- 


creates 


. disparity of academic standards was 


immediately noticeable—daily testi 
mony as to how truly unequal the 
old “separate but equal” schools had 
been. But both teachers and children 
made extraordinary efforts to adapt 
to the new situation. The circum 
stances were novel and interesting 


Socially, the adjustment was made 


rather quickly. Within a few months 
nobody minded or even paid atten 
tion to the presence of children of 
another race 

In the second year, however, new 
problems arose. By now the 
lastic deficiencies of many of the 
Negroes were pronounced, and the 
Negroes knew it They reacted as 
any children would—with feelings ol 
frustration and defensiveness which 
found expression in greater aggres 
siveness, arrogance, and bad temper 


SC ho 


“It’s not really a racial driference,” 
said one principal. “It is a difference 
of cultural background, family hab 
its, educational level, interest in and 
training for learning, parental con 
cern, and direction. It is not the 
color of the skin that 
we would only be fooling ourselves 
if we failed to face the fact that we 
now have in our group 
of youngsters so very different in all 
these ways that the teaching problem 
is complicated and the social results 
in the classroom difficult.” 


Among other things, the difference 
in economic level reflects itself in 
school life. In many Negro families 
both parents work, and the children 
get a minimum ol 
Some middle-class Negroes try 
scientiously to take part in 
organizations and other 
school activity, but the large 
ber do not Their children 
quently are “orphans” so far as school 
Teachers often find it 
to notes 


matters, but 


s¢ hoo] one 


home attention 
con 
parent 
aspects ol 
num 


conse 


is concerned 
difficult to get a response 
sent home about conduct o1 


or to persuade the parent to come to 


grades, 


the school to discuss a child’s prob 
The truth that 
remain segregated in so 
many areas of community life—not 
legally but by and 
habit—that they do not readily enter 
into the new situation in the schools. 


lem seems to be 


Negroes 


custom social 


Teachers vary in thei 
grapple with these family and indi 
The older ones 

their lives in 


capac ity to 


difficulties 

had taught all 
segregated schools find it hardest to 
Young teachers just 
college, who may themselves 
attended with Negroes, seem 
to be much less impressed by the 
problems. To them i 


vidual 
who 


out ol 
have 


adjust 
| lasses 
integration is 
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not a special new element, but simply 
a part of the total teaching situation 
which they are first 
time 


facing tor the 


In spite of all difficulties, there is 
no perceptible sentiment anywhere 
in the St 
the clock 
the transition 
pler if it had 
longer period, say, taking one grade 
time from the bottom up. But 
St. Louis 
agree. Their view is that prolonging 
the process would only magnify the 
difficulties, and that within 
five years problems now 


Louis area for turning back 
Some teachers believe that 
been sim 


would have 


been spread over a 
at a 


school executives do not 


four or 
being ex 
perienced will have been forgotten 

\ sociologist at Washington Uni 
versity made a study of two St 
schools shortly after integration went 
into effect. She found, 
expected, that racial differences had 
not vanished overnight, but neither 
had insuperable problems of child 
been created Although 
white pupils expressed sporadic hos 
tility on the verbal 
types of relationship between Ne- 
and whites far outweighed 
“negative” types. A child approached 
in a friendly way generally gave a 
friendly response, regardless of race 
Neyroes showed a stronger desire to 


Louis 


as might be 


behavior 


level “positive” 


o . 
grocs 


vecome members of white cliques 
than whites did to join Negro 
groups. When in a minority, Negroes 
did not stick together as closely as 
whites did in the same situation 

On the whole, this sociologist re 
ported, integration took place with a 
minimum of confusion and conflict 
Yet in the classroom Negroes tended 
to sit together, and whites together. 
Consciousness of race never en 
tirely absent When teachei 
made a little speech to prepare her 
pupils for integration, a white child 
spoke up from the back of the room, 
‘Miss X is a nigger lover!” Every- 
body snickered 

Perhaps that was not so surprising 
St. Louis is less than a hundred years 
away from slavery, less than a dozen 
years away from a flat constitutional 
requirement of segregation, less than 
a generation away from complete 
second-class citizenship for Negroes, 
less than seven years away from the 
swimming pool riot. The surprising 
thing is not that school integration 
should produce some problems, but 
that it should come so easy 


was 


one 
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The U. N.’s Hammarskjold 


by JOSEPH P. LASH 


AKEN ON an 

of United Nations buildings in 
1953, the newly 
General, Dag Hammarskjold, 
asked, as is the custom in the high 
domed Assembly hall, of what the tw 
abstract Leger 
walls reminded him 
To the 
Eisenhowe1 
and 


introductory tour 


chosen Secretary 


was 


murals on the side 


same question, President 
had replied 
Irygve Lie 


“rabbits’ 
ears” “scrambled 
eggs.” 
“The 
Hammarskjold’s reaction 
As the comment 
man who had been plucked from the 
Swedish civil service to preside over 
the troubled destinies of the U.N. is 
above all an intellectual of 
unabashed eggheadedness 
The abstruse quality of this man’s 
mind has often since then 
despair of reporters looking for an 
easy headline 
exasperate diplomats pressed by su 
periors at home for a clear-cut picture 
of what is going on. French Foreign 
Minister Pineau came out of a meet 
ing with Hammarskjold on the lat 
ter’s talks with Egyptian President 
Nasser compiaining that he had been 
led through a semantic labyrinth 
Hammarskjold’s obscurity is partly 
a matter of diplomatic methodology 
It becomes a necessity in a job where 


cross-section of a muscle” wa 


suggested, the 


the most 


been the 


It also can on occasion 


saving face is important, where spat 
ring for time is often obligatory bs 
cause failure cannot be admitted 
and where he must probe for open 
ings in situations that have been 
dumped into his lap because they 
seem hopeless 
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Swedish-Eng 


dubbed 


is only 


But Hammarskjold’s 


diplom it 


i 


metaphysical sinuosities 


lish,” as one 


part 


methodology. It also is the way his 


mind is cast. That is indicated by his 
reading lovee | 
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knowledge of how to get things done 
rather than by identification with 
causes or parties. 

The neutrality and detachment 
that are second-habit with  well- 
trained civil servants were reinforced 
in Hammarskjold’s case by Sweden's 
foreign policy of non-entanglement, 
a policy inaugurated by his father as 
Sweden's premier during World War 
I. The price of such a policy is often 
the suppression of justified moral 


anger and passion 


None of this seemed auspicious to 
those who felt the U. N. needed some- 
one capable of voicing humanity's 
aspirations for social justice and 
world organization as much as it 
needed a brilliant administrator. 
But Hammarskjold’s advance _bill- 
ing did him less than justice. A closer 
study of his record would have re- 
vealed a man of passion and spirit. 
Describing his personal creed, Ham- 
marskjold has said that “from gener- 
ations of soldiers and government 
officials on my father’s side I in- 
herited a belief that no life was more 
satisfactory than one of selfless service 
to your country or humanity 
From scholars and clergymen on my 
mother’s side I inherited a belief that, 
in the very radical sense of the 
Gospels, all men were equals as 
children of God and should be made 
and treated by us as our masters in 
God.” 

This was the creed, obviously, of a 
man not aloof from but’ very 
much involved in mankind's struggle 
toward world order. 

From _ the first, Hammarskjold 
accepted the fact that the Secretary- 
Generalship was “a political job” and 
that “administration is just a tool 
put at my command.” He made it 
clear that he would insist on the 
largest possible construction of the 
Secretary-General’s role and powers. 
So insistent has he been on asserting 
the Secretary-General’s full preroga- 
tives in the organization that some 
delegates have been heard to mutter 
that “he is taking too much on him- 
self” and “he has to be cut down to 
size.” 

A case in point concerned the ne- 
gotiations for a link to be established 
between the United Nations and the 
Atoms for Peace Agency. President 
Eisenhower originally broached the 
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idea of an atoms agency at a U. N. 
Assembly and proposed that the 
agency be placed under VU. N. 
auspices. This, however, became a 
problem when Senator John Bricker 
threatened to fight the project in the 
Senate if it were placed under the 
U.N. Our representatives, therefore, 
were obliged to search for a formula 
that would keep the projected agency 
at arm’s length from the U.N. This 
was a blow to the U.N., not only 
because the organization becomes 
more meaningful and authoritative 
to people in the underdeveloped 
countries the more it develops services 
on an operational level, but also be- 
cause the control features of the 
agency may some day become the 
nucleus of a control system in a com- 
prehensive disarmament program. 


In an effort to tie the agency into 
the U.N. without running afoul of 
American fears, Hammarskjold pro- 
posed that the line be through the 
Secretary-General’s office on an ad- 
ministrative level. To friends of the 
U.N. this seemed a legitimate pro- 
posal, but to diplomats who disliked 
Hammarskjold it became a basis for 
attacking him as an empire builder. 


His defenders consider such accusa- 
tions outrageous. They know he is 
a modest man personally, almost to 
the point of self-abnegation. If he 
becomes a lion, they say, when he 
puts on the Secretary-General’s hat, 
it is not because he seeks personal 
power but because of a reasoned con- 
viction that enhancement of the role 
of Secretary-General is one way of 
building the moral authority and 
institutional power of the U.N. 

When Hammarskjold came into 
office the U.N. had atrophied alarm- 
ingly. It was serving neither as an 
instrument for collective security nor 
as a center for negotiation and con- 
ciliation. On a disquieting number of 
world issues the great powers were 
bypassing the world organization. 
Hammarskjold undertook to change 
this situation. He promoted the con- 
cept of “quiet diplomacy.” He showed 
the great powers the’ U.N. was a flexi- 
ble instrument that could be adapted 
to their needs. 

He also moved deliberately to fill 
the peacemaking vacuum created by 
the impotence of the Security Coun- 
cil, the Military Staff Committee, and 
the Collective Measures Committee. 
He sought to do this by developing 


the executive powers of the Secretary 
General's office. On his emergency 
Middle East mission last spring he 
tried to salvage the peace of that 
area by lifting the cease-fire pro- 
visions out of the Armistice Agree- 
ments between Israel and the Arab 
states and transforming them into 
agreements between himself and the 
nations of the area. This also had the 
effect of converting the U.N. truce 
observation machinery in Palestine 
into an instrument of the Secretary- 
General's rather than of the parties to 
the armistice. 

In the current Egyptian crisis he 
undertook to cut through difficulties 
by making disputed issues concerning 
the organization scope of the 
U.N. Emergency Force a matter of 
an understanding between himself 
and President Nasser. The General 
Assembly was put in the position 
of endorsing as an “act of faith” 
Hammarskjold’s understandings with 
Nasser, understandings that Ham 
marskjold deliberately kept veiled in 
obscurity. It was indicative of the 
moral authority he })ad acquired that 
the Assembly was willing to do this, 
although there were dissenters. 


wna 


Perhaps the most important insti- 
tutional projection of the Secretery- 
General’s peacemaking role is the 
United Nations Emergency Force. 
Circumstances and Hammarskjold’s 
planning have linked this Force close- 
ly with Hammarskjold’s office. This 
is a significant development and one 
unforeseen in the Charter. As one 
delegate remarked, “The Secretary- 
General, unlike the Pope, will now 
have divisions.” Moves are already 
under way in the General Assembly 
to establish the U.N.E.F. as a per- 
manent agency. It is symptomatic of 
Hammarskjold’s approach to the 
U.N. that he sees the U.N.E.F. not as 
a collective security force designed to 
impose solutions, but as a “fire bri- 
gade” and an instrument of concilia- 
tion. 

The conciliation and mediation 
functions are primary with the Secre- 
tary-General. He once compared his 
role to that of a judge or marriage 
counsellor in a divorce case who hears 
both parties, gets to understand the 
fears, suspicions, and hurts of both 
sides, and uses his superior knowledge 
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to promote reconciliation. This con- 
ception of his job shapes Ham- 
marskjold’s day-to-day relations with 
the hundreds of diplomats assigned to 
U.N. headquarters. The Secretary- 
General, he has said, should be some- 
one who will talk to delegations and 
“pass on to other delegations not their 
confidences but the conclusions he 
has drawn from them; who perhaps 
can advise; who perhaps is in a better 
position to judge than any single 
delegate.” 

Hammarskjold’s personai relations 
with delegates are of necessity mostly 
guided by political expediency. At 
the moment he is working closely 
with U.S. Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., and India’s V. K. Krishna 
Menon, yet it is known he does not 
have too high an opinion of Lodge's 
abilities and is believed to dislike 
Menon ever since Menon tried to 
grab the credit for Peiping’s re- 
lease of the American fliers jailed as 
spies. 

Hammarskjold is always working 
with and through delegations to 
realize his purposes. Often the Scan- 
dinavian bloc is the instrument he 
uses. India and Yugoslavia frequently 
help him out. The learned Dr. Bel- 
aunde of Peru worked closely with 
him on the admission of new mem- 
bers; Lester Pearson of Canada took 
the lead in the Assembly in setting 
up the U.N. Police Force. 

Because his relations with delegates 
have to be guided by expediency, 
some regard him as a cold man, in- 
capable of entering into easy, warm 
relationships. It is conceded that he 
does not give his friendship easily, 
but when he does it is said to be 
a generous, rewarding relationship. 
Dinner parties at his fastidiously 
furnished Park Avenue apartment are 
lively affairs where good food is 
served by a Swedish butler, and Ham- 
marskjold; a skilled conversationalist, 
takes the talk wherever he wishes. 

The impression persists, neverthe- 
less, of a lonely, intellectual, restless 
figure. At 51 he remains a bachelor. 
Weekends he takes off alone to a 
small country place near Brewster, 
New York, where he can satisfy his 
intellectual interests and where walks 
through foothills must serve as 
an unsatisfactory substitute for the 
mountain climbing he loves 

A sandy-haired, medium sized man 
with a high forehead and cheeks that 
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terblock in The Washington Post 


give the impression that he has wal- 
nuts in his mouth, Hammarskjold is 
nonetheless considered good looking. 
He dresses well but not elegantly and 
is given to bow ties and loafers. He 
smokes a good deal and switches in- 
termittently from pipes to small 
cigars. His wiry figure gives the im- 
pression of great ruggedness and en 
durance. He proved this was the case 
during the Suez crisis when for several 
days on end he worked around the 
clock. 

He has a good reputation as an ad- 
ministrator over what he likes to 
call “this house,” which includes the 
38-story slab of glass and marble and 
an organization of some 4,000 indi 
viduals. His relations with his staff 
are good. He is an enemy of bureau- 
cratic privilege. One of the first 
things he did was to abolish the 
practice of reserving an_ elevator 
for the Secretary-General. Then he 
appeared on the cafeteria line await- 
ing his turn, tray in hand, with the 
rank and file U.N. staff members. 

As an administrator he _ deals 
with problems such as coordination, 
job classification, budget appropria- 
tion, and economy with the zest and 
assurance of an expert in public ad- 
ministration. Waste, overlapping, and 
bureaucracy are endemic in interna- 
tional organizations where considera- 
tions of regional and national repre- 
sentation have to be balanced against 
those of merit and efficiency. Ham- 
marskjold has done a good job of 


combating these organizational ey 
Surrounding him are a grot 
aides with whom he has developed an 
easy, cordial relationship They 
clude Ilya Tchernyshev, a friendly 
good looking Russian 
Tass man. Although 
holds the title of 
General, he seems to have symbol 
rather than operating functions. Th 
other Undersecretary General, Nobel 
Peace Prize winner Ralph Bunche, ts 
worked harder by Hammarskjold 
currently he is handling the U.N.E.! 
for his chief. Dr. Ahmed Bokhari 
who is head of the department ol 
public information, is a brilliant, wit 
ty, Cambridge-educated Pakistanian, a 
poet as well as a passionate spokes 
man for the newly emerging peoples 
of Asia and Africa. Dr. Bokhari was 
at first a great favorite of Ham 
marskjold’s, but the relationship 
seems to have cooled somewhat 


former!y a 
I'chernyshev 
Undersecretary 


Another member of the inner circle 
is Andrew Cordier, Hammarskjold’s 
executive assistant. Cordier is a for 
mer Hoosier history professor, a 
cheerful, homespun character de 
scribed as “brainy but not an intel 
lectual.” Cordier sits at the left of the 
president in the Assembly hall and 
guides him through the intricacies of 
Assembly procedure. There is also 
Alfred Katzin, a South African, who 
functioned as a trouble-shooter undet 
Lie and has continued in that role 
under Hammarskjold. Currently he 
is Hammarskjold’s top man in the 
job of clearing the Suez Canal 

A new addition to the inner circle 
French economist and 
of Mendes-France, Philippe deSeynes 
who is in charge of economi 
social affairs. Hammarskjold’s 
fidence in this newcomer was demor 
strated recently when he 
deSeynes the job of supervising 
the U.N.’s humanitarian activities in 
Hungary. 


is a follower 
and 


con 


assigned 


Hammarskjold, when he is faced 
with a difficult problem, likes to talk 
out loud and try out his ideas on his 
associates. They all testify to a mind 
which they claim “works like light 
ning.” They add that “it not 
skip any steps in the process,” by 
which they mean all alternatives are 
weighed. His colleagues comment 
with admiration on the speed and 


does 
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audacity of some of his decisions dur 
ing the Suez crisis. Speeches and U.N. 
papers he usually drafts himself at 
high speed. 

To complete the portrait it should 
be added that he is a man of real 
courage. He proved this again in the 
current crisis, which put him in oppo 
sition to Britain and France, coun 
tries for which, as a_ cultivated 
European, he has a deep feeling. Dur 
ing the Guatemalan crisis he did not 
hesitate to criticize the United States 
for some of the things it did in the 
U.N. at that time 


It is of course too early to say what 
his place will be in the history of 
mankind's search for a way to abolish 
war. His mission to Peiping was a 
only because it served Pei 
ping’s purposes to release the Ameri 
can airmen as a way of beginning di- 
rect talks with the U.S. The Middle 
East policy he was in the process of 
developing last spring and summer 
collapsed with the _ British-French- 
Israeli attack on Egypt. Until the 
records of these events, including 
Hammarskjold’s personal correspond 
ence with Egyptian President Nasser 
and Israeli Premier Ben-Gurion are 
disclosed, it is impossible to assess 


success 


the wisdom of his approach. 
The effectiveness of the U.N.’s 
present approach to the Egyptian 
crisis, which has been largely shaped 
by Hammarskjold, is doubted by 
many. Above all there is a deep sense 
of moral uneasiness in the U.N 
stemming from the speed, urgency, 
and effectiveness with which it was 
able to act in the Middle East 
in contrast to the impotence of its 
behalf of Hungary 
Minister Liam 
dilemma 
more apt to 


moves or 

Irish Foreign 
grave stated the “This 
Assembly put 
pressure on countries that pay some 
heed to its resolutions than to con 
sider the most flagrantly evil actions 
of powers which seem impervious to 
public opinion.” 

“I do not suppose,” he added, “that 
there is anyone among the delegations 
of the free world that does not feel a 
painful inadequacy and 
failure.” 

This crisis of conscience is not 
Hammarskjold’s exclusive or major 
responsibility, but he must inevitably 
be associated with the U.N.’s failure 
to resolve the dilemma basic to it 
if, in fact, it remains unresolved 


Cos 
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The Turn of the Year 


by MILTON MAYER 


a is the hinge on which 
the year turns. The world is 
suddenly quiet for the event, as quiet 
as the world can be. The sun, the 
source of tumult, is farthest and 
palest; the wind, which blows crea- 
tion into its holes, is coldest; and 
the things that grow grow slowest 
It is a time for quiet, in which the 
pagan ear is open for the sound of a 
snowflake pushed aside by the crocus 
The liquorous celebration of mer- 
chants and statesmen only contrib- 
utes to the quiet, for when they are 
making merry they are not making 
mischief. Suez is quiet; Main Street 
is quiet; Holy Russia is quiet. The 
year is going to turn, and who 
whether or not he knows it, is not 
brought to prayer that he will find 
less hate and more love within him 
next year than last? 

There is no time like it for man, 
no time so well and so widely known 
as the time of change and the time 
to change, if change there will be and 
if to change is possible. Each of us 
has his own private birthday, com 
ing any old time in the year, and 
which of us remembers the birthdays 
gone or, as we grow old, anticipates 
the birthdays to come the way we 
wait for Christmas? At Christmas the 
English eat, the French are hospit 
able, the Germans joyful, the Ameri 
cans generous; it is the time of times, 
of redemption from the solstice dark, 
from the atomic age, from the hypoc- 
risy which drives us to succor the 
victims of Communist bullets in 
Budapest and ignore the victims of 
Democratic bombs in Port Said. 

It is a time to be young, a time of 
skates and sleds and Lebkuchen and 
Lights, and a time to be old and wel- 
come the Spirit of Christmas Past, of 


skates and sleds, Lebkuchen and 


lights, to the table. 


Leaves have fallen which hung on 
through the sunless solstice of the 
turning years of yore. This year the 
Spirit of Christmas Past brings new 
companions of his own to the table 

-my old teacher, Anton Carlson, 
rightly called “Ajax,” who knew the 
living organism so well that nobody 
doubted that he would live forever, 
and he almost did; Carroll Binder, 
patiently particularizing the flash of 
current history in solid editorials; 
Noel Sullivan, bringing Negroes to 
swim in his swimming pool because 
why else, he wondered, would Christ 
give a man a swimming pool?; Al 
Widdifield of the bull 
quarter century ago, disappeared into 
business, reappeared in an unlucky 
plane over the Grand Canyon, the 
Vice President in Charge of Adver 
tising of the Sunbeam Corporation, 
insured for $650,000 against unlucki 
ness; Ike Rosenfeld, 38, young enough 
to have been a student of mine, too 
fat for his heart. 


sessions of a 


At one of the turns of the years it 
became the time to be old, and to 
talk a new kind of talk, talk of can- 
cer and smoking, of write 
and places to settle down in, of 
things you never did, and meant to, 
and had better do now. Maybe when 
you're thoughtful, or sentimental, or 
Jewish, the time comes a decade 
ahead of its time, and the thought 
less, the reasonable, the gentiles are 
rolling along as merrily as ever and 
going ahead and cutting down trees, 


wills to 


competition, men; maybe. The new 
head of NATO is exactly my age and 
he says that the Russians understand 


nothing but force; he must be half 
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my age, or twice my age, but he isn't 
my age, where, when the year turns, 
the lifetime turns. You've been going 
through, say, the Sonora Pass, up and 
up and up, and then there's a sign 
that says 


SONORA PAss 
9624 Ft. 
and. you know, even though you've 
been in the pass for miles, even 
though the road ahead has its ups 
and downs, that this is the summit, 
and now you're over the summit and 
on to the slope. 

A settled melancholy is upon you 
now; whether you wanted to be a 
saint or a satrap, the chances against 
you have changed categorically from 
one in a million to one in a billion 
You are what you are, and all your 
contemporaries are what they are, 
and this is the way it will be, give 
and take a little luck here, a plane 
crash there, every Christmas time 
from now on. You can fight it, by 
drinking a pint or chasing a girl or 
playing three sets of tennis, but you 
can’t fight it off; it’s upon you, the 
last of life for which (the poet said) 
the first was made, and if you try to 
slop the first over into the last you 
are only sloppy. Or you can do your 
work, and know your place, and smile 
and read and gossip and go to the 
movies, but home (now that the kids 
are old enough to leave them without 
a sitter) seems to be the best place to 
be in the evening. You're not un 
happy; not in the least; it’s just that 
you aren’t a tomcat on a tin roof any 
more 

Joe Schwab's Jill got married; Cecil 
Hinshaw became a grandfather, and 
ladies whose necks are lined (their 
grandmothers would have worn real 
or false pearls right up from the clav- 
icle to the chin) tell you how becom- 
ing your hair is with gray in it. The 
leaves are falling. More of them are 
gone every Christmas time. And 
those that are left in the garden of 
your life are all sere, or just on the 
verge 

Somewhere ‘way back there you 
quit drinking, ostensibly for religious 
or financial reasons, but somewhere 
up here you know it’s because it was 
bad for you, meaning your organism. 
Chuck Sills had a heart attack, and 
how easily he gave up smoking! Bill 
Dickinson quit smoking because he 
likes to play tennis, and his leg hurt 
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when he played, just a little. Did 
you know that you've got to lay off 
milk (and you've always loved milk) 
because its fat is saturated with hy 
drogen producing cholosterol and 
cholosterol is the insulation that the 
little carpenters are tacking up inside 
your arteries? The 
haven't a sign of glaucoma or cata 
racts, and at your age (he says) that's 
unusual, but, still, you shouldn't wear 
your distance glasses for reading any 
more, and it hurt (he 
like that) to quit typing, just for a 
couple of minutes every hour, 
rest your eyes. You can still carr 
two suitcases and a rucksack on you 
back in Europe, but you can’t laugh 
any more while you're 


OCUNSt Says you 


won't says it 


and 


doing it 


You've been dying, physiologically, 
since you were twenty-five, 
you know it. You've got twenty-five 
twenty, fifteen, ten good years in you 
yet. So has automobile, if 
take care of automobile, and if 
you take good enough care of it you 
haven't got time for anything else 
Some nice people gave us an old auto 
mobile a couple of years ago—they 
felt sorry for us didn't 
have one—and it a little ridge 
of rust around the trunk lid. Now 
the doggone thing is eaten away com 
pletely. You've got to take care of it 
or it will go to pieces on you. Of 
course you can always trade it in on 
one; that’s one thing 
about an automobile. 

Now that know 
the world, or save it, whichever 
wanted to do, it goes tearing by you 
And it isn’t a matter of running as 
fast as you can just to stay in the 
same place. Not at all; you mustn't 
run as fast as you can any more, and 
that’s all there is to it. It 
years ago that Dicken—he was nine 
then—beat the pants off me at tether 
ball and waited while I came up the 
hill to the house after the game. He 
doesn’t even suggest any more that 
we play. He's the Sunset School 
tetherball champ, is Dicken 

You're not unhappy. No, you're 
not. You've never been happier, and 
the Spirit of Christmas Past is not a 
gloomy companion, just a quiet one 
You've had a jolly good time and 
you've been a jolly good fellow and 
you might have been and done worse 


but now 


youl you 


youl 


because we 
had 


a new nice 


you how to beat 


you 


was two 


Think what might have happened t 
over Hiroshima, or in Madisor 
Avenue. Think of the trouble yo 

seen, and it doesn’t add up to a tra 
tion of the trouble that have 
seen—or shut their 


you 


others 
You're 
You're in the pink 
wonderful shape say 
McCabe (who's on a 
don’t shake 
might fall off.” 
Athens 
Athens 
you'd better be 
ing it You'd 
Greek right away 
As the year turns I've been learning 
Greek. An old man—he 
much older than I am, but Rocky 
looked at the other night 
and couldn't tell who was the teachet 
free. Which is 
enough for learning Greek 
there’s the Oxford boy who, a couple 
isked the Dean ofl 
what good it was to 
Not only 
of the Holy 
Ghost, but it leads to great dignities 
and emoluments.” | 
teacher, last 
up ove! the 
that 
tive singular of pote 
the first word we 


eves to 
going great 
“You're in 


Bob 
“but 


diet no. 
your head or it 
If you want to go to 
you always wanted to go t 


and find out about Socrates 
thinking about do 


better be learnil 


seems to be 
class the 


teaches it reason 


Then 


of centuries ago 
Christ Church 
learn Greek 


is it the original language 


and was told 


was telling the 
that I 
and 


time 
first 
I couldn't remembe1 


was so tore 


second aorist 


the accusa 
which 
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learned, and an old 
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lady in front of me turned around 
and whispered, “The trouble is, Mr. 
Meyers, that we're not as young as 
we used to be.” 

A time to be old, at 48, older than 
you will ever be again. What did it? 
Do you know what did it? The chil- 
dren did it. 

It was the children that kept me 
young, while they were young. That’s 
why I kept them young as long as I 
could. It was their dependence on 
me that made me independent; a lit 
tle ltke a bunch of drunks going 
down the street, the drunks on the 
outside leaning on the drunk in the 
middle and, by doing so, holding him 
up. And now the children are inde 
pendent—they really are, you know 

and I am dependent again. I can’t 
stand up the way I could, and there's 
no one to lean on. We want Grandma 
to come and live with us, to be de 
pendent, but Grandma won't come; 
she’s gone past 48 and learned how 
to stand by herself; so we have no one 
to lean on us to hold us up. 


] remember when my father was 
48. I remember the gray in his stub- 
ble before he shaved late (just as I 
do) on Sunday morning. He was the 
oldest man in the world. I could not 
imagine being so old. I can’t imagine 
it now. But I am. What, at 48, could 
he tell me when I was a kid? What 
did he know about the phonograph? 
What do I know about television? 
What did he know about Gallagher 
& Sheen? What do I know about EI- 
vis Presley (including how to spell 
it, if I've spelled it wrong, and I’m 
ashamed to ask Rocky)? What did 
he know about the Charleston, except 
that it ought to be banned, and what 
do I know about rock'n'roll, except 
that banned? What 
good could he do me?—He was a 
salesman and, in the great mobile 
democracy of America, I was going 
to be a writer. And I am a writer, 
and my kids, in the faster moving 
democracy than ever, are all going 
to be something else. 

What? 

Aristotle wasn’t a fool clear out to 
the rind, and he said that all men 
want to live forever, and, since this 
is impossible in themselves, they try 
to do it in their children and to make 
their children in their image. So | 


it ought to be 
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love Little Julie the best, because she 
is most like me; and I love Little 
Manda the best because she is most 
like what I wanted to be, deep and 
beautiful; and I love Little Rocky the 
best because he is most like what I 
tell the sinners to be, kind and for- 
giving; and I love Little Dicken the 
best because he is most like the men 
I most admire, tough-fibered and 
tough. But of them all, only Dicken 
(he’s eleven now) still feels for my 
hand and takes it in his, instead of 
the other way around. 

They have their lives and their 
secrets. Good lives, but not mine; 
innocent secrets, but not mine. They 
have their problems, but they are 
not overwhelmed, or at least not 
overwhelmed enough to come crying 
to me with them. Amanda is away 
for a year at a time, at a school in 
England, a good school, she says, and 
it’s fun there, but—my Little Aman- 
da, how can she grow up without me? 
Quite easily, that’s how. Little Julie, 
my first-born, is finishing college; 
scatter-brained Little Julie; how can 
she finish college without me? Quite 
easily, really. Little Rock has a 
newspaper route, and with his first 
month’s take bought a $25 television 
set at a rummage sale. Well, we 
would never have a television set in 
the house, and Mommy and I won- 
dered, before the fact, just what we 
should do, and then I remembered 
that when I peddled bills for Spivak 
& Stein's Grocery on 5lst Street, I 
stuffed them down the sewer and 
wanted worse things than a TV set 


They know I'm a pretty nice fel 
low, for all of my hollering, but | 
don’t hold their attention. They 
don’t think I’m funny. That's the 
worst. I think I’m a riot. My gags 
are great. But the kids go right on 
snouting their soup, and when Mutti, 
who loves me, laughs at the gags, the 
kids raise their pink little snouts 
from the trough and say, “What's 
up?” Nothing’s up. I'm down. I'm a 
displaceable person. I feel like Cic- 
ero getting home from his proconsu 
late in Spain and saying to the old 
keeper of the city gate, “What has 
happened in my absence?” and the 
old gatekeeper said, “I didn’t know 
you were away, Cicero.” My kids 
don’t know that I'm here. 


I had a dream. I dreamed that my 
babies left me outside the supermar- 
ket in my wheelchair while they went 
in to do their shopping, and got to 
talking, the way babies will, and ig- 
nored my whimpering and my drool- 
ing, and then the Spirit of Christmas 
Past came down the street and 
snatched me out of my wheelchair 
and made off with me, and I cried 
to my babies to save me, and I heard 
them say, and it was the last thing 
they said before I woke up, “He 
doesn’t really want anything— it’s 
just an attention-getting device.” 

There’s still Dicken. He reaches 
for my hand. He calls me for his 
prayers. He walks to the postoffice 
with me. But the other evening, on 
our way home from the postoffice, 
he said, “You know what I think? | 
think the Russians will never be for 
given for what they did to Hungary.” 
“Who told you that,” I “Mr 
Jones?” I knew doggone well it was 
Mr. Jones. “Yep,” said Dicken. Mr 
Jones, who’s supposed to be teaching 
seventh grade subjects to seventh 
grade kids at the Sunset School, 
ought to be canned for saying that, 
but I can’t tell Dicken that his 
teacher ought to be canned, so I say, 
“Did he say anything about the Eng- 
lish and French attack on Egypt?” 
“Nope,” says Dicken, “he didn’t.” 
And I know that Dicken is slipping 
away from me and into the world of 
the Joneses. I want him to be a paci 
fist. Well, maybe he'll be a pacifist 
some day; I was told once that the 


said, 
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Germans would never be forgiven for 
what they did to Belgium. 

Slipping away, without ever a no- 
tion that they're pulling the props 
out from under me. Making me old 
by growing up—and then pushing 
me playfully down the stairs. Oh, 
I’m still good for a little tame foot- 
ball or basketball when there's no- 
body else around; still good for 
three, four, or five squares a day; 
but I’m not good enough to go steady 
with any more, the way I was when 
I was leaning on their baby-carriages 
Let ‘em go, let ‘em go, God bless ‘em. 
I know better than to try to hang on 
to them. The heck I do. 

So Christmas time is a sorrowful 
time. They let me sit at the head of 
the table still, but it’s only out of 
respect for the aged. Say, listen, I’m 
still in my prime. At the top of my 
powers. A little brown around the 
edges, maybe, but I've got twenty- 
thirty good years in me yet. Provid- 
ing I take care of myself. Providing 
I take care of myself and forget about 
everything else. Not on your tintype 
None of your chain-saws for me; I'll 
go through that pine like a knife 
through butter; but I'll sit down for 
a while, in between logs, and be 
sorrowful. 

“Do you want to live forever?” said 
the Duke of Wellington to his men. 
Who—me? No, sir. I want to be 
born again, but I don’t want to live 
forever. Just look at the damage I've 
done and think of the damage I'd do! 
But I don’t want to be cut off in my 
prime, and I tell you I'm just really 
approaching my prime. I believe I 
will have a second cup of coffee, 
thank you. It keeps me awake nights, 
and nothing else does. 


A sorrowful time, not because | 
would be made a child again, but 
because I want my children made 
children again, and it was only a few 
little years ago that they were. Only 
a few little years ago that I could 
hold them in one hand—and get my 
hand wet. A sorrowful time, the turn 
of the year; more crowded than last, 
and the next one more crowded than 
this, with the companions of the 
Spirit of Christmas Past. But the 
Spirit of Christmas, Present, Past, and 
Future, consoles me with glad tidings 
of great joy, the good news of salva 
And 
nothing 


tion salvation is better than 
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THE MOOD OF AMERICA 


Notes on a Reversal for Human Brotherhood 
And the Activities of Professional Patriots 


The Ordeal of 


Koinonia Farm 


by MARY S. THOMAS 


N Sumter County, Georgia, scene of 

MacKinlay Kantor’s Andersonville, 
Koinonia Farm is fighting for its life 
A unique social experiment indigen 
ous to the South, this religious com 
munity faces persecution primarily 
because its members are naive enough 
to practice what millions of Ameri 
cans profess: human brotherhood 

“To us,” Clarence Jordan, its co 
founder explains, “it's a matter of 
religious liberty. Folks think we're 
too liberal on the race question, but 
we're only following our consciences, 
not trying to force our 
anyone.” 


views on 


This states an essential difference 
between Koinonia and some of the 
Johnny-come-lately attempts to capi 
talize on the Supreme Court's deseg 
regation decision by seizing this 
moment for promoting test cases in 
other areas. But fear has dulled the 
distinction and inspired an organized 
attempt to drive Koinonia out 

Founded in 1944 by Southerners, 
Koinonia’s purposes are: to live in 
koinonia (a Greek New Testament 
term), a community of shared work 
and worship where each member 
“gives a life and gets a living”; to 
reconcile conflicting social groups by 
indomitable good will; to do in the 
country what a settlement house does 


in the city——meet neighborhood needs 
as it can. It calls itself “an agricul 
tural mission enterprise 


Beginning with 440 worn-out acres 
located 150 miles south of Atlanta 
near Americus, Koinonia has demo: 
strated that new farming 
crop rotation, and contro] 
can reclaim exhausted land. It ha 
introduced improved strains of live 
stock. Its grading and marketing of 
neighbors’ eggs has local 
poultry business so Sumtet 
County now leads the state in egg 
production. Koinonia has led the 
neighborhood's fight for telephones 
and paved roads. Its efforts have so 
raised the local economic level that 
even to the casual the area 
seems an oasis 


methods 
erosion 


spurred 
that 


visitor, 
Equally impressive is its social 
outreach. For ten Koinonians 
used a farm truck as a school bus for 
the district’s Negro children. They 
replaced a Negro neighbor's shack 
with a decent opened the 
farm’s recreational facilities to the 
neighborhood, conducted an 
regated vacation 
adult courses in 
and auto mechanics 
a work 
students, 


years 


house, 


unseg 


x hoo! and 


gave 
farming, first aid 
They 
camp, entertained 
struggled to 
They participate in 
and, until 
beliefs on the race question, were 
active in a local Baptist church 


sponsored 
toreign 
rec laim ale Oo 
holics 


attairs, 


clvik 


evicted for their 


It was their inter-racial camp that 
started trouble—trouble best 1 
stood in the light of an incident in 
April, 1956, when two Atlanta Ne 
Korean widow 


under 


groes (one a 


wal 
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night courses for ad 
business, sought Jor 
Signatur, Ss an 
Georgia's State 
their applications to Georgia Stat 
College of Business Administration 

Willing to sign, but eager to fore 
stall violence and prevent a “Lucy 
Jordan first interviewed the 
president of the Atlanta Division ol 
the University of Georgia System and 
ultimately the executive secretary of 
the state board of regents to see il 
the students might take the desired 
or equivalent courses without risking 
violence by standing in the registra 
tion line. These visits resulted in 
Jordan’s being disqualified on a 
technicality from signing 

Before Jordan got home from At 
lanta, Griffin had called 
the sheriff of Sumter County, asking 
who Jordan was and what he was up 
to. Headlines in the Americus and 
other finished the 
job. Overnight Koinonia became, in 


needed 
vancement lI! 
dan’s 


who 


alumnus ot 
tiversilty Svstem, or 


case,” 


Governo! 


Georgia papers 
local circles, an agent of “outsiders” 
instigate a Lucy i 
From that moment a 
was launched against Koinonia’s sixty 
residents, of whom only fourteen are 
adult members 

It began rumors 
anonymous phone calls, the tearing 
down of Koinonia’s roadside market 
and the cancellation of insu 
When failed 
shots were fired into the community 
and an attempt was made to ambush 
Koinonia 
ignored the calls, replaced the signs 
shopped around for insurance 
continued its policy of friendly 
approach 


trying to case in 


Georgia wal 


with malicious 


signs, 


ance policies these 


Jordan on a lonely road 


and 
Meanwhile Koinonia was planning 


its inter-racial children’s 
1956 Accredited by the 


camp for 
American 


Camping Association and with one 
behind it, plans 
But clays 


season's 
looked 
before cam] count 
health inspector appeared. Using 
blanks for Public Eating and Drink 
ing Establishments and Tourist 
Courts, he approved the facilities on 
but mino1 
mendations (upon which Koinonia 
before the camp's opening 
date) and allowed Koinonia ten days 
for getting a permit 

The following day an injunction 
was filed, restraining Koinonia from 
holding its camp on the grounds of 
public health. The first hearing was 
date weeks after the 
camp's scheduled opening 

But Koinonians were not to be de 
feated. They notified campers and 
staff, located another site, loaded two 
trucks with equipment and supplies 
drove 300 miles, and, almost miracu 
Koinonia at 
only three 


success 
promising nine 


Vas to open 1¢ 


essentials, made recom 


acted 


set lor a two 


lously, opened Camp 
Monteagle, “Tennessee 
days behind schedule 


At the first hearing Koinonia, un 
able because of prejudice to secure 
counsel, appeared to defend 
But when the prosecuting 

requested more time for 
the hearing was 


legal 
itself 
attorney 
preparing his case, 
postponed 

Before the second hearing four lo 
cal citizens, employing an influential 
law firm, asked to intervene in the 
The camp, they alleged, would 
be a detriment to morals. Being held 
farm, the children might see 
pigs being born! This got publicity 
caused consternation, and brought a 
crowd to the When the 
judge announced to a packed court 


case 


on a 


hearing 
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room that the hearing would 
be postponed, anger and disappoint 
ment mounted. Within 
Koinonia Farm's roadsidk 
dynamited, causing 
mated at $3,000 

Koinonia’s response was an adver 
tisement in the local paper 


again 
four davs 
market was 


damage esti 


“We deeply regret that [this] deed 

brings reproach upon our whole 
city and county. We 
know 
you, the people, for the unkind ac 
tion of one o1 We are gratefu 
for your many expressions of kind 
ness and pray that we may be worthy 


of your friendship.” 


want you tl 


that we in no way blame 


two 


This soft answer did not turn awa\ 
wrath, for an economic 
immediately imposed. Buyers stopped 
taking Koinonia’s eggs. Dealers re 
fused to sell feed, fertilizer, or petro 
leum products An airplane 
pany would not dust thei 
fields for boll weevil. Cotton gins and 
peanut butter factories 
buy their crop. “We have nothing 
against you,” dealers admitted, “but 
we'd business by with 
you.” 


boycott was 


com 
cotton 


would not 


lose dealing 

Again Koinonia tried to speak to 
the community by advertising in the 
local press: 


“During fourteen years in this 
county we have made no pub 
lic declaration 
wanted simply to live our own lives 
under God. We do not wan 
to stir up controversy but the 
people of this county are entitled 
to the truth. [Then follows a 
statement, well documented with 
Biblical quotations, of the religious 
their belief in human 
brotherhood and the forgiveness of 
enemies. | 

We are not an 
any outside group. We have no 
official connection with any othet 
organization. Though we are 
a non-profit religious organization 
and are so classified by the Federal 
Government we pay into the treas 
ury of Sumter County a sizeable 
sum in taxes each year. Many of 
us are voters and participate in 
elections We_ welcome 
tors and will be answe! 
questions about our way of life 


[because] we 


now 


basis ol 


agent ol 


visi 
glad to 


\ third ad carried these 


cant paragraphs 


signifi 


“It is true that a few ot our be 
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liefs differ from those held by some 
people in this section. But the 
right to differ is a precious Ameri- 
can heritage. The Fathers of this 
nation sought to preserve and 
perpetuate their new-found liberty 
by writing into the Constitution 
Congress shall make no law respect 
ing the establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.’ 


“We pledge ourselves to respect 
the rights of those who differ with 
us. We believe the citizens of this 
county will give us the same con 
sideration.” 


One citizen responded to this with 
ad of his own 


‘If [Koinonia’s last 
ment] was an attempt to make the 
people of Sumter County 
from then thinking 
their heads in shame, then 
I am sure I speak for the masses 
when I say the result 
reached Chey admit 
tew ol beliefs differ 
those held by some people in this 
section.” This is quite an under- 
statement, for it is those ‘few be 
liefs’ which make for the entire 
rejection of Koinonia. I, person 
ally, never accept such teach 
ings, just as I am sure the majority 

cannot, and for one, I would 
Koinonia moving to a 
place well above the Mason-Dixon 
Line ’ 


advertise 


good 
sway way ol 
ol bow 
was not 
that ‘a 


oul trom 


can 


welcome 


At the final injunction hearing in 
mid-September, Koinonia was repre 
Atlanta 
the 


sented by an able 
Alter 


solved 


The continues 
children are taunted and 
One suffered such physical abuse that 


attorney 


two hours suit was dis 


since camp season was ovel 


boycott Koinonia 


ostracized 


he had to be sent to school in another 
Now the 
is seeking a revoke 
Koinonia’s non-prolit 
religious organization despite recog 
such federal 


state State tax commis 


sionel way to 
Status as a 
the 


nition of status by 


government and a letter on file from 
the state commissioner’s own depart 
ment accepting the federal govern 


ment’'s classification 


Koinonia Farm, howeve: 

undaunted. Impelled by a 
sense of its mission, its members feel 
that they must continue their work 
in the area. They will neither recant 


leave 


remains 


strong 


nor! 
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Unveiling the ‘New 


Anti-Communism’ 
by PHIL ALLEN 


Omai 

: All American Conterence to 
Combat Communism (known by 

its adherents as the AAC) hasn't quite 
succeeded in showing us the picture 
of the “New Anti-Communism” we 
are told it sought to present a pl 
ture of responsible men and 
dedicated t the 


munism 


women 
fight against com 
but esolved to be more 
constructive, less vituperative, moré 
coherent, and more respectful of the 
U. S. Constitution 

At their recent 
Omaha, 
these objectives because the principal 
speakers of the sessions re 
verted to the original McCarthyite 
type of approach. They urged Ameri 


nationwide confe 


ence in delegates failed in 


’ 
closing 


ca, at this historic moment, to shed 


Marquess of Queensberry rules, ré 
Fifth 


pic tured school teachers 


ferred to the Amendment as a 
“oimmick,’ 
as being predominantly Communist 
or Communist dupes, and urged us 
all to suspect the patriotism of Ameri 
club women who 
munist China’s admission to the 
United Nations or the 
approved cultural exchanges 
Russia 

The All American 
made it clear, too, that 
rely on Texas oil money 


can favor Com 
i isenhowet1 


witl 


Conlerence 
it expects Lo 
Among oth- 
er projects, it needs money for the 
pamphleteering of high school stu 
dents about communism, on the as 
sumption that scarcely any American 
public educational institution 
adequate information on that sub 
ject, or the subject of the 
American” government 

In addition to distrust of 
teachers the AAC wants its 53 
porting organizations to get 
the pamphleteering of high schools 
because a program of this kind would 
vield financial returns 

“Quite frankly,” as Executive Se 
retary W. C Val 
ley Forge, Pennsylvania, put it, “we've 
got to get it down to the high school 
level to convince these responsible fi 
nancial leaders in Texas that we are 
getting enough action to warrant 
their putting money into it.” Sawyer 


has 
“True 
\ hool 


sup 
busy on 


“Tom") Sawyer of 


the AAC had asked 
Texas millionaires to contribute 


said a group ol 
The 
Texans, he reported, put it squarely 
up to the AAC to get some “action 
lirst 

Sawyer told me that the AAC draws 
seeking money from 
mm | Hunt, the most notorious 
the Texan McCarthy backers because 
as Sawyer explained, Hunt is 
to attach too many cond 
also said the AAC 
Ford Foundation ind the Coe 
Foundation as well as the 


the line against 


known 
Sawvel 


itions 


will approach the 


lexas 


millionaires 
assured the 


Omaha that the 


Sawvel 
53 supporting organ 
izations couldn't be expected to put 
up enough money to provide com 
plete backing for the work of the 
AAC. These 53 organizations include 
the National Association of Manu 
facturers, the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Amvets 
Lions, Kiwanis, Elks, Knights ol 
Pythias, Fraternal Order of 
Marine Corps League Disabled 
American Veterans, Catholic Wa 
Veterans, Jewish War Veterans Span 
ish American War Veterans, Gold 
Stal Mothers Panhelleni Associa 
ion, Interfraternity Conlerence, and 
National Education 

All the official pr 
AAC 


but not all ol 
the 


Eagles 


Association 


oposals ot the 


the spe ikers at 


Omaha meeting) put the 


group 
squarely in the camp of resurgent iso 
The AAC l 


cared le SS, JUCL 
meeting 


lationism 


ing by the ibout helping 


Poland 


than it did about whipping up publi 


American < 


the people of Hungary and 
resentment 
of Polish and Hungarian 
the U.N. in 


international re 


among itizel 
descent 
against particular and 
lations in genera 
The tec hnique was to fan 

American attempt to 
Western allies or t 


the U.N 


Star speaker of the conference was 
Herbert Philbrick, FBI countersp)y 
and ] Led Three Live 


Philbrick, who undoubtedly displayed 


resentment 
igainst every 
ork with 


( ooperate 


oul 
with 


author of 


1 great deal of personal bravery as 
tronts 
showed himself poorly qualified to 
lead a more intelligent, better-directed 
campaign against the ideas of Com 


munism. He made it 


an infiltrator of Communist 


clear, for ex 








ample, that he still believes in the 
conspiratorial method. His triumph 
in counter-conspiracy is still obviously 
the proudest accomplishment of his 
career. He emphasized he would use 
this technique in two ways: 


I—In a cloak-and-dagger offensive 
against Russian imperialism in the 
eastern European satellite states. He 
coupled his advice that we participate 
in a counter-revolution with a com- 
plete rejection of “the State Depart- 
ment’s striped pants diplomacy and 
its tendency to play according to 
Marquess of Queensberry rules.” 


2—Conspiratorial methods in a 
continuing effort to gather data on 
his own countrymen if they differ 
with the dedicated zealots of the anti- 
Communist Right. Philbrick is proud 
of his ability to brief laymen on the 
sort of words and phrases a Com- 
munist is likely to use. He believes 
that knowing the words will put alert, 
patriotic Americans on guard against 
those whose standards of patriotism 
do not completely parallel his own. 


It was Philbrick who referred to 
the Fifth Amendment as a “gim- 





mick.” “Will you tell about this 
Fifth Amendment gimmick, Frank?” 
Philbrick said when someone in the 
audience asked why the FBI didn’t 
use its vast files to jail the Communist 
suspects who have infiltrated industry 
and government. ‘Frank’ was Fran- 
cis McNamara, editor of the VFW’s 
Counterattack, and author of a recent 
article in the Elks magazine on why 
the Attorney General's list must be 
maintained as a useful instrument of 
federal, state, and local governments. 


Though the AAC began its Omaha 
meeting on a note of restraint and 
objectivity, it ended the two-day ses- 
sions with an all-out appeal for more 
suspicion, especially against school 
teachers and against those who be- 
lieve in the exchange of visitors be- 
tween Russia and the United States. 
Carrying the load for this appeal 
were Dr. Ruth Inglis, an anti-Com- 
munist writer from New York, and 
Dr. Anthony Bouscaran, professor 
of political science at Marquette 
University. 

Dr. Inglis argued the American 
Communist Party's decision to liqui- 
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date its front groups means that Com- 
munists now will infiltrate existing 
women’s organizations. “The Com- 
munist conspirators,” she said, “are 
going to send their agents into such 
organizations as the YWCA, church 
groups, women’s clubs, and others too 
numerous to mention.” These Com- 
munists will pose as progressives, she 
told her audience, but it will be pos- 
sible to spot them when they get up 
in meetings and advocate cultural ex 
changes, trade relations with Red 
China, and admission of Red China 
to the U.N. 

Bouscaran insisted that “there are 
Communist educational institutions 
and actual Communist units on col- 
lege campuses consisting of both fac 
ulty and students. We have a great 
host of professors who over a long 
period of time have been affiliated 
with units of the Communist appara 
tus. These men present distorted pro 
Communist viewpoints and write 
textbooks read by students and lay 
men alike.” 

Textbooks on government should 
be overhauled, Bouscaran maintained. 
“The small band of anti-Communist 
professors do retain a precarious foot- 
hold within the academic commun- 
ity,” he said, as he urged his audience 
to become more active to head oft 
the betrayal of America by its 
intellectuals. 

Bouscaran is a fairly frequent 
speaker in Omaha. In 1953 he spoke 
at the first Freedom Congress con- 
vention, one of the shriller predeces 
sors of the All American Conference. 
In September of this year Bouscaran 
keynoted the unsuccessful attempt to 
place the Constitution Party on the 
Nebraska ballot. Nebraska law re- 
quires that a party must have more 
than 700 persons in convention as- 
sembled to qualify for a place on the 
ballot. Bouscaran drew fewer than 
150. 

Bouscaran’s attacks on American 
intellectuals brought repeated ap- 
plause at the AAC sessions, but it was 
Philbrick who brought the house 
down with his recurring demand that 
the United States break off diplomat 
ic relations with Soviet Russia. These 
themes, plus the assault on the U.N., 
emerged as the principal ingredients 
of the “New Anti-Communism” at the 
AAC conference in Omaha. 
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The Genius of 
The Customs Inspector 


by ALFRED WERNER 


N THE controversy now raging for 

and against “Sunday Painting” 
the name of Henri Rousseau is in- 
voked repeatedly. Painting has be- 
come a favorite pastime of “the lone- 
ly crowd,” and even if only one out 
of a hundred succeeds in getting a 
picture hung in an accredited gallery, 
the threat to the fine arts from un- 
tutored, impatient, self-seeking, and, 
alas, rather untalented men and 
women is serious. It is sad enough 
that they defend their right to ex- 
hibit and sell by pointing to Grand- 
ma Moses (who was a hired girl 
on an upstate New York farm when 
Rousseau started to exhibit at the 
Salon des Indépendants but to this 
very day has never heard of him). 
For the vogue of this delightful, but 
highly overrated lady will not sur- 
vive those dealers, collectors, and 
flag-wavers who transformed the in- 
nocent hobby of a mildly talented 
rural character into an international 
hoax. But when they use the shining 
name of Henri Rousseau to gain 
acceptance of their base coinages, 
then it is the critic’s task to cry halt. 
For Rousseau, painting was not a 
hobby, but a religion. 

It all started seventy years ago. 
Parisians found the Salon of the In- 
dependents on the Champs-d’Elysees 
as good as a circus. For there a few 
crazy men who believed themselves 
artists exhibited canvases so absurd 
that all visitors laughed out loud. 
There were Seurat and Signac who 
covered their canvases with milky 
ways of confetti; there was a Dutch- 
man, Van Gogh, who made mud pies 
of wild, raw color; and finally there 
was a retired customs inspector 
(douanier) named Henri Rousseau 
who, although old enough to know 
better, appeared to be the most infan- 
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tile of all. Without the slightest 
attention to perspective, totally oblivi- 
ous to modeling with light and shade, 
he drew pathetically funny little 
figures, and arranged them in un- 
believable landscapes painted in im- 
possible colors. “My six-year-old son 
could not do worse,” the Parisian of 
1886 would say, feeling happily su- 
perior to the presumptuous idiot. 

Even the artists were not sure what 
to think of “le douanier.” Naturally, 
the professors of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts did not regard Rousseau as a 
subject worth serious discussion. But 
even some of the Independents, 
noticing that the laughter increased 
year after, year, wondered whether 
they had been wise in admitting 
Rousseau. When some Committee 
members suggested that the mirth- 
provoking colleague be expelled, as 
his participation was too embarras- 
sing, Rousseau was all in favor of this 
action. It never occurred to this in- 
nocent soul that it was he who was 
being discussed. 

But Toulouse-Lautrec insisted that 
the dou.anier be retained, and he won. 
There were others who felt the spark 
of genius in this strange, poetic 
figure. Pissarro warmly praised the 
customs inspector’s work, instead of 
breaking out into the expected laugh- 
ter. Degas, who, with Pissarro, remem- 
bered the jibes received when the 
first Impressionist show had opened, 
was stirred by the qualities of this 
untutored petit-bourgeois: his direct 
approach, inherent sense of design, 
and virility of color. Both Degas and 
Pissarro noted the douanier’s feeling 
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for rhythm and color relation; his 
talent for simplification; the anach- 
ronistic, yet exciting vision of one 
who took nothing for granted, of a 
man-child freshly discovering the 
world. “Why shouldn't that be the 
painter of the future?” Degas said 
to a group of friends, pointing at a 
picture by Rousseau. 

The progressives of the 1890-1910 
period clearly realized the genius of 
this man whose paintings could be 
had for the price of a meal. Of artists 
who knew him and who are happily 
still with us, I might mention 
Viaminck (who praised the “so rare 
gift of his creation” and voiced “the 
surprise at finding immediately in 
this bonhomme what we seek 
through knowledge”), Picasso (“the 
first work of the douanier which I 
chanced to purchase obsessed me from 
the moment I saw it”) and Weber 
(“He seemed a pure, almost saintly 
man, full of love, and joyous at the 
sight of the world’’). But nobody must 
be misled by these utterances into 
thinking that the case of the douanier 
is completely settled in his favor. Nor 
by the fact that his canvases now 
grace all the great museums of the 
world, among them the Louvre 
(which only in 1924, fourteen years 
after the master’s death, reluctantly 
accepted the gift of a Rousseau), and 
such American institutions as the 
Metropolitan Museum of Modern 
Art, and the Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Museum in New York, the art 
museums in Chicago, Cleveland, and 
Philadelphia, and the Phillips Me 


morial Gallery at Washington. 


Rousseau had been dead for over 
two decades when a contributor to 
an American art magazine came out 
with this statement: “I can think of 
nothing more depressing than to own 
a Rousseau picture and see it day 
after day . . . just as one would find 
it impossible . . . to have lived as a 
next door neighbor of Mr. Rousseau's 
with any degree of intellectual ac 
celeration.” Thomas Craven, in 
Modern Art, first published twenty 
two years ago but still widely read, 
praised him with faint damns: “He 
has the charm of a blind fiddler play 
ing sweetly by ear, or of an untutored 
old man lisping in the musical num 
bers of a child.” But even recently 
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a young British writer, Patrick 
Heron, himself an artist, came out 
with a cutting judgment: “Rousseau’s 
finish [his coloring] was common 
place, his vision a sentimental subur- 
ban clerk’s daydreams.” (The Chang 
ing Forms of Art, 1955) 

Does Heron speak for the 1950's? 
Che prices now paid for Rousseau do 
not make one think so. The Museum 
of Modern Art, having paid $25,000 
for The Sleeping Gypsy in 1939, paid 
four times that sum for The Dream 
in 1954—a price level 
reached only by Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Van Gogh, and Gauguin of Rous- 
seau’s fellow Post-Impressionists. For 
a small fraction of this amount, 
Henri Rousseau could have had an 
education fitting his talent. In an 
autobiographical sketch of 1895 he 
explained it was only his parents’ 
poverty that obliged him “to follow 
at first another career than that to 
which his artistic taste called him.” 
He speaks of his “many mortifica- 
“hard experiences,” 
referring, not to his financial diffi- 
culties, but to his utter lack of 
training 


fantastic 


tions,” of his 


Had he been born in Paris instead 
of a barren provincial town, and in 
this century rather than in 1844, he 
might not have had to waste so many 
years on trying to acquire, by trial- 
and-error, the rudiments of his craft 
If the case of Rousseau proves any- 
thing, it proves how difficult it was 
in Europe even in the time of our 
grandparents for a talented man (to 
say nothing of a woman!) to break 
through the rigid boundaries of class 
and caste. One may speculate what 
would have become of a Cézanne, as 
unworldly, shy, and naive as Rous- 
seau, and, like him, a provincial, had 
not Cézanne pere been a well-to-do 
banker who could send his son to 
the best schools 

It is this which distinguishes 
Rousseau from the dozens of “primi- 
tives” who found success in his wake: 
that, though he started painting rela 
tively late in life, he had never 
anything but an 
assumed that he 
painted even before 1880, the yea 
of his first dated paintings); that 
from 1885, when he retired from the 
customs service on a tiny and insuf- 
licient pension, to his death twenty 
five years later, he devoted his life 
to art with a zeal that has no paral- 


wanted to be 
artist (it can be 
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lel. A Grandma Moses was able to 
admit, with disarming frankness: “If 
I didn’t start painting, I would have 
raised chickens.” There is hardly any 
progress to be noted in the more than 
two thousand paintings between her 
76th and 96th birthdays 


Rousseau, however, grew and de- 
veloped. Centuries could have passed 
between the small stiff landscapes 
and awkward “portraits” he _ pro- 
duced in the beginning, and The 
Dream of 1910 which is one of the 
great excitements of modern art. Un 
like many of our “Sunday Painters,” 
he revered the art of the masters. But 
the visits to the Louvre could teach 
him little beyond telling him (what 
he must have known intuitively) that 
his approach had to be a different 
one. Asked which of the works in 
the Louvre he liked best, the con- 
fused litthe man said: “There are 
so many of them I forget the names.” 
When Max Weber tried to pay him a 
compliment—“Your pictures seem to 
me as beautiful as those of Giotto” 
the douanier wondered who Giotto 
was. “I could finish all these pic- 
tures,” he remarked about Cézanne’s 
paintings, and to young Picasso he 
said, “We are the two greatest paint- 
ers of our epoch, you in the Egyptian 
style, I in the modern style.” 

If the art of the past could teach 
him as little as that of his own time 
and he lived in a fertile period that 
saw the rise and decline of Im 
pressionism, Pointillism, Symbolism, 
Fauvism, along with another half 
dozen isms—Nature was a _ willing 
and patient teacher. Consciously, 
Rousseau had a very simple desire: 
to reproduce what he saw precisely 
and exactly as he saw it. He used 
what to him seemed to be the accu- 
rate equivalents of the local colors. 
Painting a portrait, he used the 
handle of his brush, as a tailor would 





use a tape, to get the measurements 
of a client, and to make sure he had 
the right flesh tone he would hold a 
brush dipped in pink color up to 
the sitter’s face 


The limners of colonial and early 
Nineteenth Century America, who 
portrayed farmers and their families, 
may have proceeded in a similar way 
In an Eighteenth Century canvas 
showing the fishermen from Marble- 
head, Mass., swarming out to fight 
the British redcoats, each is depicted 
separately, and all in the same size, 
with utter disregard of perspective 
In early American still lifes, each 
flower, each piece of fruit is me 


ticulously drawn distinct from its 
neighbor 
Why, then, make a fuss about 


Rousseau? Because none but he, with 
the possible exception of Edward 
Hicks, the Quaker preacher from a 
Pennsylvania village, had been blessed 
with the additional gift of perceiv- 
ing the Gestalt of a person or scene 
True, Rousseau, with his unyielding 
respect for every object in nature, 
wished to convey the sense of every 
tiny leaf, delineating each with the 
precision and delicacy of a medieval 
miniaturist. His leaf by leaf render 
ing of a tree is reminiscent of the 
art of children. But the difference 
was that he was able to re-assemble 
and re-fuse these hundreds of ele 
ments into a unity. In Spring in the 
Valley of the Bievre (Metropolitan 
Museum), little promenaders are 
seen rambling on a suburban street 
Rousseau recorded all details, includ- 
ing the dark picket fence in the fore 
ground and the railway viaduct in 
the background, as carefully and 
literally as possibly. Yet the composi- 
tion is firmly held together by the 
intertwined branches of the young 
trees, drawn so “unrealistically” that 
thev seem like dancers in a surrealist 
ballet. ; 

In every one of Reusseau’s canvases 
there are elements lifting them high 
above the million square miles of 
folk or amateur art. Painting flow- 
ers, Rousseau scrupulously arranged 
them in the vase to paint each leaf, 
each petal with minute care. But 
though he saw each flower singly, the 
sense of the bunch was never lost. 
There is music here, and drama. 
Rousseau may have been a mediocre 
musician (he gave violin and singing 
lessons to children in his semi-prole- 
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tarian neighborhood, and even “com- 
posed”), and his drama.ic writings 
are plain silly; but he knew how to 
orchestrate the flowers into strik 
ing color harmonies, and to drama 
tize their grandeur by keeping table 
top and vase austere and subdued. 
Io music and drama is added mys 
tery. What makes a creation of man 
real art is the transcendental element 
pervading it, and it is that which ts 
largely lacking in the work of folk 
artists or “Sunday painters,” however 
“charming.” Even in 
derings oi 


Rousseau’s ren 
people, certainly not his 
best productions, there is something 
uncanny. Take the picture of Pierre 
Loti, the novelist, made after a 

paper sketch: it is neither a psycho 
logical study, nor a good likeness. But 
the eyes burn with a passionate in 
tensity, as they do in all of Rousseau’s 
portraits, revealing not so much the 


news 


sitter as the strange man who paint 
ed the canvas, 
looked like any pensioned official 
and solid family man, inwardly car- 
ried a fire that would have consumed 
him had it not found its outlet in art. 


one who, though he 


With the same intensity, the lions 
and tigers in his jungle pictures 
stare at us out of big, round eves. 
Rousseau probably never set foot 
outside France, and the story that as 
a youth he spent time in Mexican 
jungles as a member of a French ex- 
peditionary corps is no longer accept 
ed. The wild beasts are painted after 
sketches made in the Paris Zoo, 
while the exotic flora came from the 
botanical gardens. But, as always, 
imagination got the better of him, 
resulting in the creation of huge tap 
estries in which every detail is linked 


to another with the illogical logic 
of a dream. 

In one canvas this imaginary jun 
gle is in upheaval, a storm tosses 


the branches of the trees and the tall 
grasses through which a_ terror- 
stricken tiger is seen skulking. In 
another, all animals pose for the 
artist in complete peace in an un 
touched primordial landscape much 
too ordered to be real. In the major- 
ity of the jungle scenes, however, 
lions and tigers attack other animals 
or natives. To us, these are 
no more frightening than fairy-tales. 
But for the poet Rousseau everything 
was real, and when he was painting a 
subject of this sort, he “scared him 


scenes 


self’ so much that in fear and 
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trembling he had to open a window 

Perhaps Rousseau had a gift which 
most of us lose with our childhood: 
the gift not only to dream, but also 
to fix our visions permanently in 
color and line. Years after his death, 
there were those clever people who 
talked of the “omnipotence of the 
dream,” of “hand-painted dream 
photographs.” Inevitably, these Sur- 
realists claimed the douanier as their 
father. He would have certainly dis- 
claimed paternity at the sight of the 
configurations of a Masson and Miro, 
a Dali and Tanguy. For there is very 
much that is forced, studied, or cere- 
bral even in their best works, where 
as Rousseau apparently did little 
more than painstakingly transfer 
day-dreams onto canvas. 


The Sleeping Gypsy alone would 
be enough to warrant a trip to the 
Museum of Modern Art. One of the 
most astonishing pictures of the last 
six decades, it shows a dark-skinned 
woman sleeping in the desert, and 
beside her a hypnotized lion. It is a 
picture adored by children, fascinat- 
ing to Freudian analysts because it 
lends itself interpretation, 
and revered by artists who are struck 
by its paint quality. But next to The 
Sleeping Gypsy hangs the last great 
work Rousseau painted, The Dream 
This canvas of 1910 is a superb sum- 
ming-up of all elements in the jungle 
series: the tropical flowers and fruics, 
stylized and drawn many times their 
original size; the wild beasts and 
strange birds in the mass of dark and 
dense verdare; the white moon in the 
light skv: and in the centei 
eerie figures, a nude woman on a 
red couch, and a dark snake-charmce1 
piping a melody one can almost hear 

Opposite hangs an earlier picture, 
Liberty Inviting the Artists: rows and 
rows of painters are seen queuing up 
to enter the Salon des Independants 
while, high up in the sky, Liberty, 
incarnated in the shape of a hefty 
winged angel, blows welcome on a 
trumpet. Humble and non-political 
as Rousseau was, one thing he knew: 
that society did not treat its creative 
members with the decency due them 
In his autobiographical sketch he ex 
plained that he had joined the In 
dependents in the belief “that com 
plete freedom to create should be left 
to the artist whose thoughts soar into 


to rich 


two 


the realm of the beautiful and the 
good.” 

This was one of the rare instan 
that Rousseau allowed himself 
voice an opinion publicly—it 
not known what he thought ol 
labor troubles, General Boulanger’ 
political machinations, the Dreyl 
Case, if indeed he had any idea 
about them at all. But it is know) 


that he, who had taken part in the 
Franco-Prussian j 
violently 


conflict of 1870 
abhorred war. In a 


} 


canvas, now in the Louvre, a figure 
symbolizing war is seen on a black 
horse riding over mutilated and 
bleeding men. The maker of this un 
forgettable canvas once said to 


friend: “If a king tries to start a wa 
a mother him 
bid it.” 


one whose maternal 


should ind f 


y 


0 to 
Curiously, this came fron 
grandfather am 
great-grandiather were 
military men 


coursed beneath the 


distinguished 
rebellion 
this 
meek ex-tollgate keeper who achieved 
what he desired, 


Apparently, 
surtace ot 
despite clumsine 
derision, and lifelong penury 

He knew that the time 
come when the public would no lon 


would 


er laugh about him: “I have been 
told that my work is not of this cen 
tury I cannot change m\ 


manner which I have acquired as the 


result of obstinate toil.” 
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Opposition Leadership 


Dear Sirs 


The defeat of that brilliant, devoted pub- 
lic servant, Adlai Ewing Stevenson, would 
be less hard for Democratic and independent 
voters to take were there only constitutional 
provision for official recognition of him as 
the chief leader of the Opposition, until such 
time as the defeated party chose to appoint 
another leader. As it is, the services of Mr. 
Stevenson are largely lost to the nation. 
He returns to his law practice, accepting 
occasional speaking invitations, while lesser 
men assume the leadership of the party in 
Congress. 

The leader of the defeated major party 
should automatically take his place either 
in the Senate or House of Representatives, 
where he can represent the millions of vot- 
ers who expressed their faith in him and 
his policies. Especially when the party 
which lost the Presidency still controls the 
legislative branch of the government, simple 
justice dictates that its leader should sit 
there and share in the formulation of federal 
law. 

Under our present practice, the nation is 
the loser 

R. E. CAMPBELL 
Tenafly, N. J. 


Defense of Israel 


Dear Sirs: 


Whoever wrote the editorial, “Both Your 
Houses,” in the December Progressive, must 
have got a spike deeply imbedded in the 
soft end while straddling a fence between 
Mish and Mash. Truth is no either-or af- 
fair. If Israel was right, she was right. If 
she was wrong, she was wrong, and there 
can be no two ways about it. 

I object strenuously to the statement: “But 
Israel's hands are far from clean. She has 
shown a truculence of her own in refusing 
to negotiate some of the issues in conflict 
between herself and the Arab world around 
her . .” This just isn't so. If Israel re- 
fused to negotiate, her refusal was based 
on the futility of having to negotiate by 
proxy. As the author himself points out in 
the beginning, it was Israel that had to en- 
dure the spite of a spiteful Arab world, and 
not the other way around. Even if Israel 
had, in fact, been guilty of refusing to ne 
gotiate, she would still be justified morally 
considering with what brutality all the Arab 
states befell her the day after coming into 
being 
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The author further says that: and 
she threw away much of her stature as a 
lonely, besieged republic when she took the 
law into her own hands by invading Egypt.” 
I wonder how long this pious writer would 
wait for someone else's law to intervene be- 
fore he decided to fend off the murderer at 
his throat. 

As for Israel's stature of loneliness—fool- 
ish person. Don't you know that war is 
the best cure for national loneliness? How 
do you think nations grow strong and 
mighty, by bowing their national heads and 
praying for miracles to happen? If an Israel, 
born out of the horrors of Nazism, had still 
to endure loneliness on any account, that is 
something that should plague the denizens of 
the “civilized” world. And if an Israel, poor, 
peace-hungry, and moral, had no course but 
to take the law into her own hands, that is 
because of a stupid President and an anti- 
Semitic Secretary of State. It’s as simple 
and as deplorable as that 

Lituan Ott 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Object Lesson 


Dear Sirs: 

The Polish and Hungarian revolts against 
Soviet Communism demonstrate that it is im- 
possible to build a classless society under 
the tutelage of an elite and all-knowing 
class that high-handedly imposes its will on 
the great mass of people. The leadership 
principle applied to socialism is as obnox- 
ious as that practiced by fascism 

Public ownership and operation of the 
essential means of production for the pub- 
lic welfare is a great social idea, but the 
individual must remain free. Support of the 
common enterprise must be voluntary, not 
compulsory. 

No system is any good unless there is 
freedom for the dissenter and plenty of room 
for him to carry out his independent ideas 
outside the system. 

No individual, no committee, no minority, 
and not even the majority, can decide what 
is right and force humanity to conform to 
the official view. Too often in human history 
everybody has been wrong until some lone 
individual blazed a new trail and set a new 
course which all mankind later followed. 

Revolt in the Communist world is real 
and can no longer be concealed. Communism, 
founded on bloodshed, defends itself by 
bloodshed. This must come as quite a shock 
to those who harbored the hope that utopia 
could be ushered in by force and violence. 

For progressives and the left, the revolts 


in Poland and Hungary constitute object 
lesson number one, for these revolts are by 
people who have experienced Communist 
rule. 
The good earth can never be built by evil 

means. 

VERNON Warp 

Belhaven, N. C. 


Soviet Tyranny 
Dear Sirs: 


Having followed Russian affairs for many 
years, I wonder if Soviet leaders have a 
sense of direction except that of doing what 
seems expedient for keeping them in power 

How long will they be able to talk out of 
both sides of their mouths? There comes a 
time when they will have to produce the 
goods. The turmoil in Poland and Hungary 
indicates that no scheme of education can be 
sufficiently effective to make people love to 
live under tyranny. 

Furthermore, determined Hungarians have 
shown what people can do without the use 
of atomic bombs to discredit Soviet manage 
ment. People who refuse to work will pro- 
duce no goods. What profit can come to 
Russia from a non-producing Hungary? 
Guns and tanks were not sufficient to get 
determined Hungarians into the work of 
production. The best that the tyrant can do 
with bayonets is to kill people. But dead 
people will no longer produce. People placed 
in prisons likewise will not produce 

Soviet tyranny is being weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. The people want 
freedom. In turn, free people have good 
will. There is nothing like good will for re 
leasing human energy to produce the goods 
that men seek. It simply is not in the cards 
for the Soviet type of social management 
to produce the conditions under which so- 
ciety can prosper. 

SAMUEL BuRKHARD 
Tempe, Ariz 


‘World Wealth’ 
Dear Sirs: 


It may happen that many more Hun- 
garians are massacred and that Israel is 
destroyed. History is filled with the oblitera- 
tion of peoples and states, but mankind 
survived. What is new is the hydrogen 
bomb. Now men can make our race extinct. 
No one wants this. Hadn't we better do 
something about it? No method that we 
have tried has prevented war. Isn't any un- 
tried way to prevent nuclear war worth 
considering? 

Will you consider an untried invention 
called “World Wealth’? It is sponsored 
by no organization. It is based on the 
need immediately to stop trying to stop 
things and to start to do a new thing. It 
is not a plan for peace. It is an emergency 
safety device which, if used, can guarantee 
no war for four years or more and also a 
rising standard of living everywhere during 
“World Wealth.” 

I shall be glad to send free to anyone 
requesting it a copy of “World Wealth.” 
But please do NOT send for it if you are 
convinced that— 

1. Human nature makes war inevitable. 
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2. War can be prevented only by a spir- 


itual change in men and women; or by a 
slow gradual process of education. 

3. People are too dumb or lazy or selfish 
to do anything about anything. 

4. Nuclear weapons will never be used. 

5. A protection against the poisons from 
radioactive fallout will be discovered 

6. Wars can be localized, not sometimes 
but always. 

7. Treaties, alliances, pacts, conferences, 
and foreign aid programs can always pre- 
vent war. 

8. Any existing plan for disarmament 
will result in anything except a national 
competition in cheating 

9. A world government is the only means 
to prevent war. 

But if these are not your convictions, and 
if you hold your breath when a TV or radio 
program is ‘interrupted for an important 
announcement’—if you believe the next 
“Pearl Harbor” may well be the last news 
you ll ever hear, then I'm sure you will be 
glad to take the few minutes necessary to 
send for and study the seven-page outline 
of “World Wealth” and let me have your 
comments and criticisms so it can be re- 
vised and improved. 


Eunice B. ArMSTRONG 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Quibble, Quibble 


Dear Sirs: 


Sid Lens, in his October issue article 
“Sewer Liberalism,” has pin-pointed exactly 
the primary defect, not only of our “‘liberal”’ 
Congressmen, but also of The Progressive. 
You quibble. Get down to basic principles, 
and details and amounts will take care of 
themselves. 

“Sewer-liberal” is not quite as derogatory 
as the name would seem to imply, and yet 
the distinction between the true-liberal and 
sewer-liberal is more than just order-of- 
magnitude; it is rooted in basic thinking. 

The principal fault of the sewer-liberal is 
that he frequently becomes so involved in 
details, rather than principles, that he total- 
ly forgets the ultimate goal. Consider some 
of the examples which Senator Neuberger 
raised in his reply to Lens. 

Senator Neuberger, according to his 
article, is proud of his social security pro- 
gram to provide disability for all permanent- 
ly and totally disabled workers at the age 
of 50. Why? Had he said, “Let's provide 
social security to anyone as soon as he be- 
comes disabled,” he would have reason to 
be proud. But he didn’t say this. Suppose a 
man becomes totally disabled when he is 
35. What is he supposed to do until he 
reaches the magic age of 50? Obtain his 
support from relatives? Charity? Beg? 
Starve? Steal? 

What is the purpose of social security? 
Does social security have a purpose? Why 
did Senator Neuberger select the age of 50 
rather than 48 or 45? Will the age of 45 
be for next year’s program? When the 
purpose and goals of social security are 
established, then it will not be necessary to 
quibble over whether the eligibility age 
should be 60, or 50, or 45. The issue of 
disability will be fought on principles, on 
whether social security itself is wrong or 
right. Senator Neuberger’s stand on social 
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security, from his own pen, is a perfect ex- 
ample of sewer-liberalism. 

n the matter of military appropriations, 
the sewer-liberals have a field day. Should 
we appropriate $40 billion or $45 billion? 
Would it be better to have fighter-bombers, 
or heavy bombers with fighter escorts? 
Which should be developed most vigorous 
ly, the Army, Air Force, or Navy? Are 
H-bombs more immoral than A-bombs? Or 
saturation bombing? Or napalm? Or poison 
gas? Should our youth be conscripted for 
18 months or 24 months? What about draft 
ing fathers, college students, engineers, sci- 
entists? Quibble, quibble, quibble. 

The true-liberal argues the method of war 
Is the method of war right or wrong? Has 
war solved any problem? Can the idea of 
communism be destroyed by killing? Can 
violence or the threat of violence to others 

reserve our democracy? Can the method of 
war be justified by the teachings and ex 
ample of the New Testament? Can our re 
lations with other nations be handled better 
by some technique other than by the mil 
itary method? If the method of war is right, 
let's make the required all-out effort and 
become a garrison state. If the method of 
war is wrong, then let's go all-out in pur- 


suit of peaceful solutions. We cannot do 
both 

Let the sewer-liberals determine the funda 
mental principles involved in legislative pr¢ 
grams. Let the sewer-liberals (Richard Neu 
berger, Paul Hubert Humphrey 
Adlai Stevenson) answer the basic questior 

not whether this program is better or 
worse, or which course of 
expedient—but which is right or 
When they will insist upon a program be 
cause it is right, they will have graduated 
to true-liberals 
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action is more 
wrong! 
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seemed particularly unfair when applied to 
them, since all they really wanted to do was 
isolate us from war. They were interna 
tionalist enough in their belief in universal 
world brotherhood. Few people now know 
or care that Robert M. LaFollette, Sr., urged 
international action to stop World War I 
before Woodrow Wilson brought out his 
idea of a League of Nations. 

Nor has it ever been proved, as Mr. Neu 
berger suggests, that conquest by tyranny 
and barbarism a more degrading effect 
on a people than war. There many his 
torical examples of nations and peoples who 
have survived conquest rather well. On the 
other hand, how can we measure the degra 
dation of the human soul through mass mur 
der, the hardening of the human heart 
through brutality, and the darkening of the 
mind by lies and hate indoctrination? 

But all such discussion of war and peace 
The fundamental 
whether human beings as presently 
tuted can check their violence and 
bativeness sufficiently to prevent their total 
lestruction by their own hand. Only those 
power, large and 
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The Socialist Labor Party has, for the 
66 years of its existence, advocated a com 
plete reconstruction of society from capital 
ism to socialism, through the political and 
industrial organization of the working class 
(the vast majority). Organized politically 
they can register the decision for change 
peacefully, by the civilized means of the 
ballot. Organized industrially into socialist 
industrial unions, they will enforce their 
ballot box decree and provide the basis for 
a new, a non-political government which 
will have industrial instead of geographic 
representation 

Mrs. GeorciA Cozzin! 
(1956 Candidate for Vice 
President for the Social 
ist Labor Party) 
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overtones which are available on the 
deluxe models at no extra cost: 


As the story opens, our Faust is a 
minor cog in one of the machines 
which prefabricates ideas and ideals 
for what one of the novels calls “the 
great unwashed.” He is a basically 
honest, ambitious soul who conceals, 
under a thin veneer of cynicism, a 
conscience. Enter Mephisto in gray 
flannel suit. He says, in effect, “For- 
get those bothersome scruples you 
picked up at Princeton and you too 
can be a big wheel.” Faust is tempted; 
a vision of wealth and power opens 
before him, not to mention the office 
Marguerite. Not unnaturally, all this 
has a certain superficial appeal. 

But the reverse of the proffered 
coin is now revealed. Faust is given 
the opportunity to make a sort of 
Pilgrim's Progress through the back 
alleys of his industry. He sees the 
outlines of knives under the backs of 
the Brooks Brothers suits. He sees 
the bodies of men and vromen broken 
on the wheels of the Wheels. The 
moment of crisis comes; will he shake 
hands on the deal with the devil? 
Faust realizes finally that neither his 
mind nor his stomach could take this 
sort of life very long. All the wealth 
and power in the world just aren't 
worth it. 

He quits, marries, and retires to 
the wilds of Connecticut to write 
that novel. 


There are variants on this plot. 
Sometimes the narrator (almost in- 
variably the books are written in the 
first person) is not forced to make 


the Faustian choice himself. Some- 
times he is merely Henry James’ “‘fore- 
ground observer” watching someone 
else make it. Sometimes he is privy 
to someone who has chosen wrong 
and we are favored with a blow-by- 
blow account of the monsterization. 
In Moore's Pitchman, there is an 
interesting variation on the _ basic 
melody. The hero makes the Faustian 
choice (“Never again, never would I 
stop at anything to get what I wanted 
in this business . . . I'd out connive 
them all. I'd beat the industry any 
way and every way I could. Then 
when I was big and important 
I'd reappraise my standards and 
ethics.”). Of such stuff are fallen 
angels made. Moore's novel contains 
all the expected elements in profu- 
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sion: the Pilgrim's Progress, the good 
girl, the bad girls (a sexual encounter 
either fully described or alluded to 
every 35.2 pages), the descriptions of 
the lost, hollow big men. 

Stories of this sort provide ample 
opportunity to paint a glamorous por- 
trait of life among the sophisticated. 
Moore and his colleagues miss no op- 
portunity to splash on the bright de- 
tails. Sardi’s and 21 and Toots Shor’s 
are the scenes of numberless proposi- 
tions, business and otherwise. Hero 
and Heroine leads a gay round of 
cocktail parties and first nights. The 
dialogue usually snaps, crackles, and 
pops like the sponsor's breakfast food 
(except in Pitchman, where it is 
pretty soggy). Lest the reader be de- 
ceived by all this glamour into think- 
ing that this is, if not the good life, 
at least the interesting one, these 
scenes of upper middle class hilarity 
alternate with material straight from 
the confidential magazines. Thinly 
disguised real-life celebrities (Arthur 
Godfrey and Henry Luce are favor- 
ites—and Moore gives us a quick 
glimpse of Micky Jelke) stalk about, 
animated cartoons uttering lines of 
the “aha, my proud beauty” school. 

It is difficult to dismiss lightly these 
novels, whatever the ineptitude of 
their writers. Often the books read 
like the autobiographies of genuinely 
tortured men. Perhaps their anger 
and moral indignation have clouded 
their artistic judgment. This would 
be an easier thesis to support if their 
works didn’t so often read as if they 
had at least one eye cocked on the 
box office. It is possible that they have 
been so ruined by their excursions 
into the popular entertainments that 
they are incapable of writing in any 


other way. But if this is true, why 
do they insist on dealing, even on 
an elementary level, with a fairly 
serious moral problem? 


Writing, so goes the cliché, is a 
lonely business conducted by men 
alone with their consciences and their 
typewriters. It is these men who are 
most affected by, and concerned 
about, the mores of the mass com- 
municators. Only a few elite are able 
to write anything like what they 
please. Below this level the pay may 
be good but the strain on the soul is, 
in some cases, considerable. The aver- 
age writer must write to the order of 
the producer, or the advertiser, or 
the agency vice-president. He must 
write to please a mythical common 
denominator and he must write pro- 
lifically. It is no wonder the writer 
is both attracted and repelled by the 
devilish machine. It is logical that 
the writers of these new protest 
novels should, finally, after experi- 
encing the influence of the mass 
media on their work, come away con- 
vinced that the American communi- 
cations network is a threat to their 
very existence. 

And these are novels of protest. I 
have noted that many of their pro- 
tagonists are direct descendants of 
the muckraker’s tycoon. Curiously, 
the values set in opposition to the 
new tycoons are the same as those 
set against their fathers—decent, not 
very imaginative native liberalism. 
We should bear in mind that virtue 
often triumphed in the muckraking 
era too. We Americans like to be 
shocked—but we like decency to tri- 
umph in the end. If it did not, our 
faith in progress might be shattered. 
This faith, that reason will eventual- 
ly triumph over the greatest of evils, 
is the rationale for the muckraking 
tradition in our literature. Without 
it our writers would not attempt to 
ameliorate evils with their pens. 
They would learn acceptance. As 
Alfred Kazin has remarked, “for fifty 
years the ethos of American literature 

has been resignation, attack, 
escape, but so rarely acceptance.” 
Our genre successfully combines at- 
tack and escape. 

Problem novels fail because more 
attention is paid to the problem than 
to the requirements of the novel. 
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They tend to be morality plays or 
legends rather than high achieve- 
ments in a difficult form. It is no 
wonder that the gagman-cum-novelist 
turns out fairy tales rather than fin- 
ished novels. The permanent literary 
contribution of the genre seems likely 
to be a memorable gallery of one- 
dimensional heels, ranging from Sam- 
my Glick of What Makes Sammy 
Run? to Herb Fuller, The Great Man. 

Perhaps it is unfair to complain 
that the modern Fausts are permitted 
to escape the traditional penalty for 
soul-bartering. After all, Goethe fi- 
nally let his Faust off the hook. It 
would be difficult to believe in Divine 
Intercession on behalf of a tortured 
gagman. But one does wish that a 
few D League Fausts would enjoy 
their pacts with the Devil. It would 
then be easier to believe in the latter's 
power. As it is our flat (but somehow 
appealing) heroes and heroines are 
always being saved, in the nick of 
time, from the maws of the machine. 


Perhaps that is why their legend is 
told and retold. It is like the reassur- 
ing fairy tale of childhood; we know 
that Cinderella and the Prince will 
marry and the bad sisters will get 
their comeuppance. There is always 
coming, with the inevitability of 
Greek tragedy, an upbeat ending. 
This is the central failure of these 
novels. If the devil is really all-power- 
ful, how can we be expected to be- 
lieve in the triumph of goodness in 
the last twenty pages? 


Perhaps, though, we are dealing 
with that rare devil who can be beat- 


en by mere mortals. Or maybe his 
power extends farther than we sus- 
pected. Perhaps he already controls 
a segment of the book business, in- 
sisting on his doctrine that the 
“squares” demand a happy ending to 
their stories. Whatever the truth 
about his power, we don’t learn it 
from the legends which have grown 
up around him in recent years. A 
book which honestly assesses that 
power would perform a real service. 
It might even be a novel of some 
permanence. 

And it might answer the most fas- 
cinating question of all: do the mass 
media create the heels, or do the 
heels create the mass media? 


January, 1957 


Our Military Past 


ARMS AND MEN: A STUDY IN AMER- 
ICAN MILITARY HISTORY, by Walter 
Millis. Putnam. 382 pp. $5.75. 


Reviewed by 


Arthur A. Ekirch, Jr. 


N THE 1930's Walter Millis’ pop- 

ular books, The Martial Spirit and 
Road to War, expressed the disillu- 
sionment with which Americans had 
come to regard imperialism and the 
First World War. Later, as author of 
This Is Pearl Harbor and The For 
restal Diaries, Millis’ point of view 
changed. Along with the majority of 
his fellow Americans, he seemed to 
accept as inevitable national policies 
he had previously decried. Now, in 
Arms and Men, his most recent work, 
Millis reverts to the questioning, crit- 
ical mood of his earlier volumes. 

Arms and Men is not primarily 
concerned with strategy or tactics, 
nor with battle history. What Millis 
has attempted in a summing up of 
our military policy in the light of the 
changing character of warfare since 
the day of Lexington and Concord. 
To accomplish this in a modest-sized 
volume is no small achievement, and 
readers will find Millis’ new book a 
most enlightening and thoughtful 
account of America’s military past. 

The American Revolution, char- 
acterized as “a triumph of improvisa- 
tion,” began a democratization of 
war that reached a climax in the 
French Revolutionary concept of the 
nation in arms. Thus the mild 
American militia service, theoretically 
an obligation of every able-bodied 
male, led inexorably to the universal 
conscription of the French levee en 
masse, and the assault upon the free- 
dom of the individual in the name 
of the liberties of mankind. 

In the era of relative peace follow- 
ing Napoleon’s defeat, war, and 
preparation for war, was transformed 
by the industrial revolution. Our 
Civil War, often considered the first 
modern war because of the number of 
new weapons put to use, witnessed 
what was perhaps the most note- 
worthy innovation of all—“the first 
extensive application of mass-produc- 
tion and assembly-line techniques in 
several areas of American industrial 
production.” 


After Appomatox the regular Army, 
reduced to some 25,000 men, resumed 
its role of policing the Indian tribes 
and the even less attractive “strike 
duty” occasioned by the labor-capital 
disputes of the ‘80s and ‘90s. The 
Navy went back to sail and costal 
defense until the stirrings of im 
perialism in the War with Spain 
and the evangelism of Mahan, Roose- 
velt, and Lodge persuaded the coun 
try to embark on an extensive battle 
ship building }ogram. 

john Hay’s “splendid little war” 
opened the »iy for “the new mili 
tarism that ruled after 1898,” and 
Elihu Root, appointed Secretary of 
War a year later, became the archi 
tect of “reform.” He pressured a re 
luctant Congress to pass legislation 
transforming the state militia into a 
federalized National Guard and es 
tablishing a professional General 
Staff. As Millis points out, it was 
Root who in large part “brought 
the military managerial revolution to 
the United States. The German 
Great General Staff admittedly 
his model; even if Root did not see 
it, the conscript mass army, available 
for aggressive action upon a world 
Stage, was the logical end.” 


During World War I 
were mechanized by the 
tank, machine gun, and airpiane 
While Europe fought, the United 
States engaged in a bitter debate ove: 
preparedness—an unreal question be 
cause it was couched in terms of a 
strictly home defense when all 
pointed to the likelihood of Ameri 
can intervention overseas. But pre 
paredness was an inspired and popu 
lar idea that helped pave the way 
psychologically for American bel 
ligerency. “There was something in 
it for everyone. It provided all the 
excitement and glamour of war, 
while promising to keep the country 
out of combat.” 

Following the Armistice the United 
States returned to its traditional poli 
cy of a skeletonized regular Army to 
be expanded in time of need. A naval 
race with Great Britain and Japan 
was averted by the Washington Dis 
armament Conference, “unquestion- 
ably the most rational of all the post 
war settlements.” Later made a whip 
ping-boy for the disaster at Pearl 
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should read this book and ponder 


especially the conclusion of its author 


and military leaders 


that “the old certainty of military ac 


tion as the final 
problem 
able It 


tions in 


answer to every 
seems no longer avail 
that for final 
human affairs we shall 


look toward other factors.’ 


may be sane 
oul 


have to 


The New Revolution 


AMERICAN 
TIONARY W 
Harvard lI 


F 


REVOLU- 


Bowles 


POLITICS IN A 
RLD, by Cheste1 
niversity Press. 131 pp 
92.29. 


AFRICA’Ss CHALLENGE TO 
by ( hester 


AMERICA, 
University of Cal 
134 pp. $2.75 


Bow le s 


ifornia Press 


Re ewed by 


Sidney Lens 
) EADING 


books reminds me of 


Chester Bowles’ new 
a question 
Aneurin Bevan once put to me 
“Why is it,” he asked, “that your lead 
ing Americans, who do seem to un- 


derstand the revolutionary character 


36 


of our times, don’t seem to go all 
the way?” 

Bowles is certainly a rarity in the 
upper echelons of American politics 
He analyzes the world revolution with 
a wisdom and insight as 
proverbial hen’s teeth. 
figures as James P 
Justice Douglas, and John Nuveen 
he forms a quadumvirate 
among the men olf substance 
world 


rare as the 
\long wit 
such Warburg 
lonely 
who sec 
affairs in revolutionary per 
spective 
Yet 


answers 


when it comes to posing 


Bowles seems unable to cut 
chord with his 
many years. He is timid in marking 
out a new path away from the Demo 
cratic Party and trom leading poli 
ticians whose poles apart 
from his. He does not, unfortunately, 
“go all the way 


the associates ol so 


views are 


Having made this point, however 
one can only hasten to express grati 
tude that we do have a 


Bow les’, 


few Chester 
who explain ou 
paradox in an 


national 
and lucid 
manner. Page for page there are few 
books with so much provocative 
thought as these short manuscripts 
based on lectures delivered at Harvard 
and California 

We live in an “era of good feel- 
ing” in which the impact on Amer- 
ica of the “revolution of rising ex 
pectations” is not clear to the Joe 
Smiths of nation, and in which 
the political candidates skirt the sub 
ject to devote their rhetoric to 
issues. The “crucial” question, ac 
cording to Bowles, is the inexorable 
nationalist revolution in Asia and 
Africa. It has already brought 
independence to sixteen nations covet 


incisive 


our 


side 


now 


ing 700 million people in the last 
short decade. And that does not in 
China, with its 600 million 
population, which has also cut itself 
adrift from Western 

So far the “revolution ol 
pectations” is only 


clude 


dominance 
rising @x 
in its incipient 
stages. Many nations have secured in 
dependence, but they 
“a full measure of human dig 
nity’, and “increased opportunities, 
broadly shared.” There is still time 
for America to join the crusade and 
avert the debacle which is certain if 
we do not. 


have vet to 


gain 


We would face a serious crisis in 
deed if in the next decade the boun 
tiful and largely undiscovered raw 
materials of Africa, added to those of 


Asia, were withheld from us. And if, 
in addition, Russia offered Asia, Af 
n South America 


portunity for rapid economic develop 


rica, “and eve in op 
within an 
led by the Soviet | 
to our nation would be compounded 
many 

This is the 
not vet faced, a 
not 
earth, 


ment association Ot states 


nion the dange 


times ove! 
dilemma whicl 
dilemma “involving 


only the nature ol life on this 


but its continued 


Instead, 


existence 
says Bowles, ou prog. 
“clumsily 
imaginative” 
adrift without 
even a clear 
What is needed : 
“tresh approach,” a sharp turn. The 


been militaristic and un 


and we seem oO wbeé 


a policy ind without 
objective.” 


obviously is i 


United States has lived through three 
which a 
hold ol 


steered the 


critical periods, in each ol 
has taken 


and 


new “consensus” 


both major parties 

ship of state along the right course 
Che first period extended from 1800 

to 1861, and 


was “characterized by a 


general acceptance, for the first 


in history, ‘ol an 
government 
Lincoln to 
this primary 
ic and uniquely 
to the Industrial Revolution 
third, from 1932 to the 


time 
*Tlective federal 
Ihe second, from 


Roose velt 
foundation a 


“imposed o1 
dynam 
American response 
The 
present, was 
the gene ral accce ptance of the welfare 
state by the majority in both 

Now 


Sary 11 


parties 
a “fourth consensus” is 
America is to 
What will distinguish this consensus 


neces 
forge ahead 
from the current one is its “realization 
that freedom interre 


lated world is becoming indivisible.” 


and 


in this tightly 


This is a_ novel thought 
p! ,oking theory ol politic il develop 
ment. It 
rates the practical program flowing 
from this theory that I 


from sound ground. He finds nothing 


is only when Bowles elabo 


feel he strays 
more compelling as a program for 
\frica (and presumably Asia) 

the five points made by Cordell Hull 
in his 1949 memoirs: Moral support 
and material aid to help the colonial 
peoples “towards their political, €co 
nomic, and 
vancement”; utilization of qualified 
natives in local government; progres 
sive steps towards self-government; the 
setting of specific target dates for full 
independence; and adoption of poli 


than 


social educational ad 
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cies under which the people can en- 
joy the benefits of their 
Praiseworthy as this program may 


resources 


be, it is, I think, platitudinous and: 


Sould we, for instance, with- 
hold aid to those colonial 
like Britain or France 
to adopt this course? This, it seems 
to me, is far more relevant. If we 
are “clumsily militaristic,” shall we 
then liquidate NATO? Shall we cut 
the power of the Pentagon and its 
towering role in making America con- 
formist? Shall we turn out to pasture 
those politicians, including Bowles’ 
friends, who stand for this “clumsily 
militaristic and unimaginative” poli 
cy? Bowles does not say. 
here is in sharp contradistinction 
to the forthrightness of his main 
argument. 


limited. 
power! Ss, 


which refuse 


His silence 


And as for the new “consensus,” 
here too he violates his own dictum 
to be imaginative. He feels that the 
new program will probably achieve 
majority status first in the Democratic 
Party. He sees little hope of organ- 
izing a third party because of “deep 
seated political habits, organization, 
and laws, which protect the position 
of the two established parties against 
newcomers. 

Yet the three past turns in Ameri 
can policy have always been accom- 
panied by leftist pressures, by masses 
in motion: the rebellions of 
“critical years” of 1783-88, the pres 
sure of the frontier, the abolitionists, 
and in our own time the unemployed 
and union struggles of the thirties 
It is true, of course, that Roosevelt 
used the Democratic Party as his 
medium of social reform. But this is 
only half the story. It is equally true 
that only the challenge and the threat 
of a growing leftist movement 
perhaps a third party, 
velt as far as he went 
self recognizes that 
“pushed” rather than 
left. 

If today the course of politics is 
to shift decisively it will be because 
there is a new challenge by a force 
outside the Democratic and Republi 
can Parties, a new threat by workers, 
farmers, and intellectuals against the 
staid, status-quo mentality of the 
two parties. Here, I where 
Bowles should place his emphasis. 


the 


and 
pushed Roose 

Bowles him 
Roosevelt was 
“went” to the 


feel, is 
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Not Even Questions 


LA FOLLETTE AND THE RISE OF 
PROGRESSIVES IN WISCONSIN, by 
S. Maxwell. State 
of Wisconsin 271 pp 

Reviewed by 


THI 
Robert 
Historical Society 


$4.50 


William B. Hesseltine 


MMNMHE Progressive movement in Wis 
consin was a unique phenomenon 
in American history. For the first 
quarter of this century, the nation 
and even the distant corners of the 
world watched developments in Wis- 
consin and treated them in _ books, 
magazine articles, and speeches as if 
they marked a significant set of ex- 
periences in political behavior. 
Progressivism different from 
the Populist movement that preced 
ed it, and from the contemporary 
reform movements which found 
political expression in other places 
Wisconsin Progressivism had _ ele- 
ments in it which made it distinct 
from either the Nationalism of Theo- 
Roosevelt and the theoretical 
liberals of the East, or the Bryanism 
which agitated certain portions of 
the West and the South. Among its 
elements there was a pragmatic ap- 
proach, a belief that experts could 
furnish a guide to the practical solu- 
tion of problems, a willingness to 
restore the states, and an 
experimental spirit which sought to 
find new devices for extending the 
areas of democracy. Just why these 
elements should have come forth and 
have been combined in Wisconsin, 
and just why Wisconsin should have 
developed a crusading spirit have 
been the subjects of much specula 
tion and of a groping for answers 


was 


dore 


pow er to 


The questions—even the specula 
tions—are still unanswered. In the 
latest book on the subject, the ques- 
tions are not Maxwell's 
account of the rise of Progressivism 
in Wisconsin begins with the gube1 
natorial election of 1900, discusses the 
conflict between Governor Robert M 
LaFollette and the Stalwarts of the 
Republican Party, details the legis 
lative history of primary election 
laws, tax reforms, railroad and in- 
surance regulations, relates the names 
and services of University professors 
who partic ipated in Progressive legis 
lation, and tells the superficial story 
of the conflict between LaFollette 


even raised 


and Governor McGovern in 1912. To 
students of Wisconsin political his 
tory, this is familiar ground; for out 
seeking to gain 
into the motivations of Progressivism 
the personality ol Robert LaFollett« 
or the philosophy of a unique politi 
cal movement, such a recitation 1s 
unrewarding 


siders some insight 


Paperback Plums 


by WILLIAM McCANN 


EADERS ol 

now swimming for their lives in 
an ocean of quality paperbacks. Gasp- 
ing but grateful, the book buyer may 
look, in his weaker moments, for a 
tiny island of high, dry 
he can at 


serious literature 


land where 
rest his 
But 


least eyes and 


adjust his budget there is none 
in sight. 

Philosophical Library is 
several publishing houses to start re 
cently a 
viously 


one ol 
new paperback series, ob 
convinced there is still 
Outstanding among the first half 
dozen titles of its Wisdom Books 
are Henri Bergson’s The Creative 


room 
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Sidney Lens: 


A WORLD IN REVOLUTION 


Says Stringfellow Barr: 


I have yet to see 


nore exciting ac 

than Lens 

Lens argument 
ocial reform 


and for subordinatir 


gives 


gram to that effort 

that John Foster Dulles 
book. I wish that even 
would read it 


Says A. J. Muste: 


of foreign p< 
shing amount 

icisive analysis abo 
intri¢ is Egypt, Isiael, Iraq 
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a Yug slavia, Chin a 


ia, Indonesi 


Frederick A. Praeger 
150 East 52nd Street 
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TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


If re looking for a publisher, send for our 
Sees iusteuted booklet titled To the Author in 
Search of a Publisher. It tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your k, as we 
have done for hundreds of other writers. 
subjects considered. New authors welcomed. 
Write today for Booklet PR. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif., 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
In Washington, D.C., 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 








DOES RELIGIOUS TRAINING 
PREVENT JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY? 

Read “The American Rationalist”, a 
bi-monthly magazine for liberals, 
non-conformists and _ rationalists 
UP-TO-DATE @ ILLUSTRATED @ MILITANT 
$2.00 yearly (Sample copy 25¢) 





2218 St. Louis Ave. (M) St. Lovis 6, Mo. 











TO HOOK YOU 


As by your small child’s 


good-night hug, 
A song by Hammerstein, 
Ree. ss 


RR-124: Waving Flower. (The familiar Japanese 
folk-toy classic.) 2 for .25; 12 for $1.35 


RR-93: Ornamental Hand-Carved Wooden Picks 
from Portugal. 5% long and lovely. 10 for .25; 
box of 100, $2.25 

RR-102: U.N. Scarf, all silk and a large, large 
35” x 35”. (Copyright by Karavan.) Gorgeous 
handprint costumes, flags and emblems. Idea: 
heng for the happy eyes of children. Very low 
priced at $2.89 

RR-105: Mingei Hand-Dyed Japanese Folk Calen- 
dar for 1957. 12 beautiful sheets, 12” x 14”, 
each one different. If you've seen this, you've 
probably wanted it. Our low price, ea., $6.88 


RR-125: Japanese Kimono Dolls. 52". Per pair, 
75 
RR-115: Chinese Mandarin Dolls. 3/2”. Per pair, 
85 


RR-51: U.N. WAY Booklet. Say! What is this thing 
called love? Per eloquent, unabashed copy, .35 


RR-82: Two-Way Secret Box. Truly beautiful qual- 
ity, ornamented wood. Ah, thrill that comes once 
in a lifetime! Ea., .50 


Order by RR#. Add 4% sales tax if to Calif. 
address. We're responsibly liberal—and growing 
nicely, thank you. May we make your acquaint- 
ance, too? (Order today or ask for our complete 
list with 10 sweet human interest pictures.) 


Note: Our major U.N. WAY Project for ‘57 is to 
achieve an Annual Official U.N. Toy. Already, 
we're well on our way. Tell you more later. 


Pacific New England Co. Inc. 
a 


TO UNITE THROUGH TRADE AND 
TRAVEL, COMMERCE AND CULTURE 


P. O. BOX 1152 STUDIO CITY, CALIF. 
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Mind ($1.65) and Hans Reichenbach’s 
From Copernicus to Einstein (95 
cents). 

Among the plums of the new re- 
leases: 

The American Essays of Henry 
James, edited, with an introduction, 
by Leon Edel (Vintage. 288 pp. 95 
cents) 

The Future of the Novel, by Henry 
James. Edited, with an introduction, 
by Leon Edel (Vintage. 287 pp. 95 
cents) 

A Literary Chronicle: 1920-1950, by 
Edmund Wilson (Anchor. 442 pp. 
$1.25) 

Essays on Elizabethan Drama, by 
T. S. Eliot (Harvest. 178 pp. 95 
cents) 

Elizabethan Plays and Players, by 
G. B. Harrison (Ann Arbor Books. 
306 pp. $1.35) 

On Dramatic Method, by Harley 
Granville-Barker (Dramabooks. 19] 
pp. 95 cents) 

George Bernard Shaw, by G. K. 
Chesterton (Dramabooks. 190 pp. 95 
cents) 

The Dialogues of Alfred North 
Whitehead, as recorded by Lucien 
Price (Mentor. 320 pp. 50 cents) 

Adventures of Ideas, by Alfred 
North Whitehead (Mentor. 302 pp. 
50 cents) 

A Preface to Logic, by Morris R. 
Cohen (Meridian. 224 pp. $1.25) 

The Measure of Man, by Joseph 
Wood Krutch (Universal. 261 pp. 
95 cents) 

The Modern Temper, by Joseph 
Wood Krutch (Harvest. 169 pp. 
$1.15) 

The Good Society, by Walter Lipp- 
mann (Universal. 402 pp. $1.25) 

The American Character, by D. W. 
Brogan (Vintage. 217 pp. 95 cents) 

Dictionary of American Politics, 
edited by Edward Conrad Smith and 
Arnold John Zurcher (Barnes & 
Noble. 437 pp. $1.75) 

American Skyline, The Growth and 
Form of our Cities and Towns, by 
Christopher Tunnard and Henry 
Hope Reed (Mentor. 224 pp. 50 cents) 

American Folk Tales and Songs, 
Compiled with introduction and notes 
by Richard Chase (Signet. 240 pp. 
50 cents) 

American Diplomacy: 1900-1950, by 
George F. Kennan (Mentor. 144 pp. 
35 cents) 


In the American Grain, by William 


Carlos Williams 
235 pp. $1.25) 

The Daniel Webster Reader, Se- 
lected and edited by Bertha M. Rothe 
(Docket Books. 255 pp. $1.) 

The Medico-Legal Reader, Selected 
and edited by Samuel Polsky (Docket 
Books. 256 pp. $1.) 

The Impact of Science on Society, 
by Bertrand Russell (Simon & Schus- 
ter. 114 pp. $1.) 

The Nature of Physical Theory, P. 
W. Bridgman (Dover. 138 pp. $1.25) 

Concerning the Nature of Things, 
by Sir William Bragg (Dover. 232 
pp- $1.25) 

The Rise of Scientific Philosophy, 
by Hans Reichenbach (University of 
California Press. 344 pp. $1.50) 

Tragic Sense of Life, by Miguel de 
Unamuno (Dover. 322 pp. $1.95) 

Forces in Modern British Litera- 
ture: 1885-1956, by William York 
Tindall (Vintage. 316 pp. 95 cents) 

Stories by Katherine Mansfield, Se- 
lected, and with an introduction, by 
Elizabeth Bowen (Vintage. 348 pp. 
95 cents) 

Aspects of the Novel, by E. M. 
Forster (Harvest. 176 pp. $1.15) 

The Second Common Reader, by 
Virginia Woolf (Harvest. 245 pp. 
$1.15) 

The Journals of Andre Gide: 1889- 
1949, Translated, selected, and edited 
by Justin O’Brien (Vintage. Two 
Volumes, 354 pp. and 368 pp. 95 
cents each volume) 

Oscar Wilde, by Hesketh Pearson 
(Universal. 345 pp. 95 cents) 

Herself Surprised, by Joyce Cary 
(Dell. 256 pp. 35 cents) 

A Devil tn Paradise, by Henry Mil- 
ler (Signet. 128 pp. 25 cents) 

Buddenbrooks, by Thomas Mann 
(Bantam. 644 pp. 50 cents) 

Selected Poems of Rainer Maria 
Rilke, translated by C. F. MacIntyre 


(New Directions. 
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RICHARD SCHICKEL is a free lance 
writer now engaged in magazine work 
in New York. ARTHUR A. EKIRCH, JR 
is a professor of history at American 
University and the author of “The 
Civilian and the Military.” SIDNEY LENS 
is a Chicago union labor official who has 
written two books on U.S. foreign polli- 
cy: “The Counterfeit Revolution” and 
“A World in Revolution.” WILLIAM B. 
HESSELTINE is a professor of American 
history at the University of Wisconsin. 
WILLIAM McCANN edited the recently 
published paperback, “Ambrose Bierce’s 
Civil War.” 
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Lovis Nelson Judge Jacob Panken 
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Dear Reader of The Progressive: 


It is because we know you to be 
a person who wishes to think inde- 
pendently on all problems, includ- 
ing the Jewish, that we believe 
that you will be interested in the 
following few facts: 

The Jewish Newsletter, a libera! 
bi-weekly review of news and 
views of Jewish interest, was found- 
ed in 1948 to meet the need for 
intellectual independence in deal- 
ing with Jewish problems in the 
midst of a crucial period given to 
regimentation of thought and mass 
emotionalism. 

To achieve our purpose best, we 
are producing a brief, intimate re- 
view of the Jewish scene the world 
over, with special attention to the 
United States. It frequently prints 
news which is kept out of other 
publications, and its interpretation 
of and comment on events is al- 
ways frank, outspoken, critical and 
self-critical, without allegiance to 
any modern ideology and without 
fear of ancient taboos. 

The review is presented in the 
form of a newsletter, without ad- 
vertisements and other extraneous 
matter. It can be read in one 
sitting and can be kept as a record 
for future reference. It is mailed 
to our subscribers in a sealed enve- 
lope as a semi-private report. It 
reaches a select group of read- 
ers, Jews and non-Jews, who are 
among the most intelligent, inde- 
pendent-thinking men and women. 

Our subscription rates are $5.00 
for one year: $3.00 for half year: 
$25.00 for 6 subscriptions makes 
you a Friend of the publication. 

We hope that you will avail your- 
self of the opportunity of reading 
a unique, unconventional, thought- 
provoking publication and, at the 
same time, help the much neglected 
cause of intellectual independence. 

Write for free introductory copies. 


JEWISH NEWSLETTER 
P.O. Box 117 
Washington Bridge Station 
New York 33, N.Y. 


(University of California Press. 147 
pp. $1.25) 

The Love Letters of Phyllis McGin 
ley (Compass. 116 pp. 95 cents) 

Social Movements in the United 
States, by C. Wendell King (Random 
House. 124 pp. 95 cents) 

The Ghetto, by Louis 
(Phoenix. 298 pp. $1.25) 

The Professional Thief, by A Pro 
fessional Thief. Annotated and in 
terpreted by Edwin H. Sutherland 
(Phoenix. 257 pp. $1.25) 

Mediaeval Feudalism, by Carl 
Stephenson (Great Seal. 116 pp. $1.25) 

A History of Rome, From its Ori- 
gins to 529 A. D. As Told by Roman 
Historians. Prepared by Moses Hadas 
(Anchor. 305 pp. 95 cents) 

The Culture of Ancient Egypt, by 
John A. Wilson (Phoenix. 344 pp 
$1.50) 

The Pit, A Story of Chicago, by 
Frank Norris (Grove. 241 pp. $1.75) 

Molloy, by Samuel Beckett 
241 pp. $1.45) 

Poems of Humor & Protest, by 
Kenneth Patchen (Pocket Poets 
Series. 48 pp. 75 cents) 


Wirth 


(Grove 


The Critical Performance, Ameri 
can and British Literary Criticism of 
Our Century, edited by Stanley Ed- 
gar Hyman (Vintage. 337 pp. 95 
cents) 

Principles of Art History, by Hein 
rich Wolfflin (Dover. 237 pp. $1.95) 

The Failure of 
Friedrich George 
way. 189 pp. $1.25) 

From Aristotle to Plotinus, Philoso 
phers Speak for Themselves, edited 
by T. V. Smith (Phoenix. 293 pp 
$1.50) 

The Mirror of Art, Critical Studies 
by Charles Baudelaire, translated and 
edited by Jonathan Mayne (Anchor 
370 pp. $1.45) 

The Dead Sea Scriptures, in Eng 
lish translation, with introduction 
and notes by Theodor H. Gaster 
(Anchor. 350 pp. 95 cents) 

The Dead Sea Scrolls, by 
Allegro (Penguin. 


Technology, by 
Juenger (Gate 


J. M 
298 pp. 85 cents) 
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MAY | find the book y« “ ? Fr 
service. Marcia Haskells, 122 S. 3rd Ave., M 
Vernon, N. Y 





GOOD USED BOOKS. Fiction & non-fiction. Mar 
thea Fein, Box 4818, Pittsburgh 6, Pa 





THE BIBLE says that God repeatedly demanded 
the massacre of women and children 
men to slay their brothers, companions, and 
neighbors; and approved the sadistic torture of 
war prisoners. Do you have faith in God, or 
the Old Bible, the most unchristian book? Read 
“The Good Book”—60 page: 
umented facts. 25 cents or a 6page eye-opener 
free. Jack Bays, 327 S.E. 46th, Oklahoma City 9 
Okla. 


ordered 


crammed with doc 





FOR SALE 





TEST CASE! 
TEST CASE: Let’s see if this ad “gets results 
from The Progressive's nusually discrimir 
ing” readers! CAROL BROWN, Dept. PR, Putney 
Vermont, has an 
tion of Avoca handwoven Irish tweeds, blankets 
etc.; true Bleeding Macras; handblocked Rajah 
and striped Bihar winter cottons 
stoles, scarves, ties 


at 


“unusually interesting collec 


Siamese silk 
ported Clan Tartans, kilts 
to measure; Aran sweaters; unscoured unbleached 
knitting yarn. Samples, if y | please be specif 
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THE LIBERAL. If you are a Freethinker, Rationalist 
or Agnostic, you will want to read this monthly 
magazine 
that you will never see in the daily press. Book 
list, reviews, etc. $1 @ year. Sample copy upon 
request. Friendship Liberal League, Inc., Box P 
5526 Westford Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa 


24 pages cram full of information 





WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO BE SANE? Read 
Fully Functioning Personality,” by S. |. Hayakawa 
in current issue of ETC: A Review of General 
Semantics. $4 a year, trial issue $1. Write Dept 
22, 400 W. North Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 
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SEND 10c for list 
rifles, ammunition, or 


either shotguns, handguns 


send 25c for all lists 
P.O. Box 308, Willmar 


Frayseth’s Minnesota 
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TRANSLATIONS, Scientific and Technical: German 
Scandinavian, French, Spanish, Italian, Russian 
Nelles Translations, 119 W. Ontario St., Chicago 
10, 











BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors 
early publication, higher royalty, national 
distribution, and beautifully designed books 
All subjects welcomed. Write, or send your 
MS directly. 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 





Atten. MR. KRESS 489 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y 
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EUROPE 1957. MIDWEST CIRCLE TOURS: “Clas 
sical’”—April 13 to July 5 and July 29 to October 
18, 15 countries with Greece: $1,195.00. “Grand” 
May 31 to August 23; June 8 to August 27 
July 6 to September 23, 18 countries with Scan 
dinavia and Italy: $1,195.00. “Standard’—June 
10 to August 13; July 6 to September 4; August 
14 to October 13, 13 countries with Italy and 
Scandinavia: $1,028.00. “Scandinavian” —May 11 
to July 5, 6 countries with North Cape Cruise in 
midnight sun: $895. All with steamship passage 
With air passage: June 15 to August 15 8 
countries: $1,295.00 and July 7 to August 18 
13 countries: $1,095.00. Both with Scandinavia 
and Italy MIDWEST Tours, Rei 
! Northfield, Minnesota 


Prices inclusive 


dar Dittmann 





CONTROVERSIAL BOOKS? 


Not all the books listed on this page have met with censorship 
trouble. But many have been banned and suppressed. Others are the 
subject of heated debate. And others are simply good books offered 


at unusually attractive prices. 


Read the descriptions below. Look at the prices. Then use the 
coupon on the lower right to order the books that will make your 


reading enjoyable and informative. 


K-1. FRANK EDWARDS’ new book “Strang- 
est of All”. . . . The just-published collection 
of weird stories and fabulous tales gathered 
by the noted radio and TV commentator. 


$3.50 





K-3. THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1956 
A stimulating collection of articles on 
freethought, “miracles,” reason and free- 
dom of discussion by such people as 
J. B. S. Haldane, Lord Chorley and J. C 
Flugel. Sale price: $1.00 








K-4. HOW TO WIN IN POUITICS. Harold 
Gaver’s ambitious book which takes the mys- 
tery out of running for office—and winning! 
Published at $2.50. Sale price: $1.00 
K-5. THE FIGURE. FROM U.S. CAMERA. Every 
possible technique in figure photography is 
represented in this collection of nudes by 60 
outstanding camera artists from America and 
abroad. Pub’d at $5.50. Special: $4.50 





K-44. BANNED BOOKS. An informal his- 
tory of book banning and censoring rang- 
ing from the past to the present. Here are 
the case histories of 330 books which avu- 
thorities tried to keep from circulation 
Hard-covered edition is pub‘’d at $4. We 
offer an attractive soft-covered edition for 


Only $1 











K-7. SUCCESSFUL RADIO ADVERTISING. A 
fund of knowledge on the ways and means 
of making radio programs profitable. Pub‘d 
at $5.75 Sale Price: $1.98 
K-9. RUSSIAN NON-CONFORMITY. Serge 


Bolshakoff tells the story of unofficial religion 
in Russia and of the evolution of the non- 


conformist sects Pub’d at $3 


Special: $2 


and groups 





K-10. KREBIOZEN—KEY TO CANCER? 
Herbert Bailey’s account of the Krebiozen 
controversy, presented from the viewpoint 
of one who believes ‘K 
cancer. Pub’d at $3.50. 


is an answer to 


Our Price: $3 








FREE: TO THE FIRST 300 READERS WHO 
USE THE COUPON ON THE RIGHT TO PUR- 
CHASE $5 WORTH OF BOOKS ADVER- 
TISED ON THIS PAGE, WE WILL SEND 
A COLLECTION OF THE FOLLOWING RE- 
PRINT-PAMPHLETS FROM THE PAGES OF 


“THE INDEPENDENT”: 


1. Religion of a Free Man by Leon 


Birkhead. 
2. Catholic Action, U.S.A. 


3. The Persecution of the Plural-Mar- 


riage Mormons 


ACT NOW TO GET THESE BONUS GIFTS. 


K-11. HUMAN LOVE. W. E. Gallichan is con- 
sidered England's leading sex authority. This 
free, frank, and forceful discussion of 
sex, its problems and its pleasures. Now: $3 
K-12. PUBLIC HEALTH EDUCATION. A book 
about tools and procedures. Pub’d at $4.50 
Special: $2 
K-13. THE SECRET LIFE OF WALTER WIN- 
CHELL. Lyle Stuart’s judgment of the uncom- 
mon Mr. Winchell. The book which resulted 
in a libel action against Winchell recently 
settled in Stuart's favor for $8,000. This cruel, 
shocking book is not generally available. $3 
K-15. EASTERN LOVE STORIES. Classic tales 
of oriental love. Complete and unabridged in 
the beautiful Shakespeare House edition. $2 
K-17. ALL MY ENEMIES. Stanley Baron's ex- 
citing novel of espionage and intrigue 


Only $1 


is @ 





K-23. THE CRISIS IN HUMAN AFFAIRS. 
J. G. Bennett, a prominent scientist, calls 
for a new attitude toward ourselves based 
on Western science and Eastern thought. 
A fresh examination on the topic of hvu- 
man destiny and a new way to think about 
it. Pub’d at $2.75. Our Price: $1 











K-24. MORALS IN WARTIME by Victor Robin- 
son, M.D. A study of soldier morality, prosti- 
tution, war brides, war brothels, etc., during 
d Il and a general survey 
Pub‘’d at $3 Only $1 


Wars | ar 


World 


from ancient times 





K-27. THE DOLLAR AND THE VATICAN 
by Avro Manhattan. A fully-documented 
book published in 1956 which dis- 
cusses the role of the Vatican in Amer- 
ica’s billionaire corporations, in America’s 
banks, and in American labor $3.75 


late 














K-18. CRIME AND RELIGION. Joseph Mc- 
Cabe’s last book a study of how 
religious training affects the crime rate. 
The findings are an unhappy shock to 
many Special: $1.25 











K-19. UPTON SINCLAIR’s “The Enemy Had 
It Too.” A play in three acts by the dean 
of the muckrakers 
+ £ 


This excursion irto 


e yture of the next post-war period is 


frankly farcical, but Mr. Sin 


pose 


lair $s ser us pur- 
Pub’d at $2.50 
Only $1.25 
Davies’ story of a 
him 


is clearly evident 


K-20. MARIANNE 
woman wh 


Doubleday 


Rhys 
married a man to destroy 
published this to sell for $3 
Our Price: $1 
K-21. MODERN SCIENCE FICTION. Its mean 
ing and discussed 
Gerald Heard, Anthony B 
Pub’d at $3.75 
Sale Price: $2 
K-22. THE COMPLETE CARD PLAYER by Al- 
bert A. Ostrow. The most authoritative book 
on card games and published 
1895. More 350 card games described 
in easy to understand Pub’d at $5 
Special: $1.98 


its future 
Philip Wylie 
and many others 


in chapters by 


rules since 


than 
terms 


) Check here if 


Address 


City 


K-28. SHOW ME A HERO. Melvin Voorhees’ 
novel about the tragedy of a 3-star general 
in @ modern army in action. Pub’d at $3.50. 

Our Price: $1.25 


K-29. THE DEVIL THAT FAILED by Maurice 
Samuel. The half-thriller, half-parable adven- 
tures of @ modern Gulliver who finds him- 
self in @ catastrophe too big for ordinary life 
Pub’d by Knopf at $3. Sale Price: $1 


K-30. THE MAD DICTATOR. The off-beat love 
aftair between Adolph Hitler and Eva Braun. 
Pub‘’d at $3. Our Price: $1.50 


K-31. THE STANDARDS WE RAISE. A noted 
businessman, Pau! Mazur, answers the ques- 
tion: “How can we secure a rising level of 
prosperity at a time when recession may 
Pub’d at $2.50 Special: $1 


threaten?” 





K-32. YEARS OF THE MODERN. An Amer- 
ican appraisal being a call to every 
American to think for himself. A remark- 
able book with contributions by such re- 
markable pe David Riesman, Alvin 
Johnson, Henry Steele Commager and Er- 
win D Pub’d at $3.50. 

Our Price: $2 


ople as 


Canham 











Gentlemen: Please send me, postage K-4 
paid, the selections circled at the right 
Enclosed find payment in full. K-5 


$5 worth or 


are ordered and you are entitled to the K-6 
free gifts as per offer on left. 


(please print) K-9 


Zone 


K-33. HOUSE OF EARTH. By Dorothy Clarke 
Wilson. A novel whose setting is a little vil- 
lage in India, where Roshan, a high-caste 
Hindu, comes face to face with the problem 


of the untouchable. Pub‘d at $3. Sale Price: $1 
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